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“Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


—St. Maithew XIX:14 
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Paints and Whitewash 


Those of our readers who are plan- 
ning ay painting or whitewash work 
should secure a copy of the free Farm- 


ers’ Bulletin 1452 on painting and white- 
from the U. S 


Washington, 


Department of 
- €. rhis 
selecting the right 
job, mixing 


washing, 
Agricu 
directions 
paint tor any 
paints, for preparing surfaces, and 
for applying the paint. Also full direc- 
tions for making and applying 
kinds of whitewash are included. 
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Here is a type of farm house that is common— substantially built, too good 


to replace for years to come, but not very convenient or comfortable. 


It is not 


necessary to di-card a house like this and go to the expense of building a new 


one. 
new and comfortable and up-to-date. 


it in proper position over the one above. 


the addition of a porch and sun parlor. 


A few sensible and well-planned alterations will make such an old house 
Cut out the picture below and paste or pin 


Note the remarkable change made by 


The addition would be still better if the 


porch had been rebuilt in line with the suggestions in Mr. Dickerson’s article on 
this page. 


Is Your Front Porch Useless ? 


| Dw yu ever cé der, as you drive 
both thre l yuntry and the 
cit t the outstanding difference be- 
tween t country and the city home is, 
at least, from outside appearance? I 
ha tried to do this, and it seems to 
me that the porches make the big differ- 
ence 

r} great majority of country front 
porches are long, narrow, open, useless 


if 


than add to the appearance of the h« 


and 


appendages that detract rather 


oking 
ust 


certainly cannot add much to the 


comfort and pleasure of the family. They 
are usually from two to four feet above 


the lawn, usually are from four to six 
feet wide, comprise generally only the 
floor and its support and the posts and 
roof, all pertectly open and bare and 
‘ yithout even a vine to give any 
there 1. no room tor a swing 
‘ i mmock, no chance to put on a 
table and group the chairs comfortably 
nd it, not even room for big com 
I ible chairs. 

Where more than two people sit on 
ch a porch, they must sit perched 
ng ma line, like as many crows ona 
fen and about as comfortable. No 
comfort, no privacy, no chance for rest. 
I know just how these things are, be- 
cause we had just such a porch on my 
boyhood home, and on the west side of 
the living room at that. We could use 
it a little while in the forenoon and also 
ifter down, if we were careful in 
pa ach other not to be crowded off 
the edge. Our back porch was on the 
nort nd was broad and roomy and 
s\ | in and was worth a dozen such 
as we had in front, and the same thing 

is true of many other country homes. 
In the city we still find many front 
p especially in the older homes, 





that are just as narrow and open and 
bare and useless as those we have just 
describing; but the majority of 
the newer homes have the type of porch 
which really becomes a useful part of 
the house. They are not so long as to 
shut out the light from one whole side 
of the home, and are from eight to 15 
If on the sunny side of the 


been 


feet wide. 
house, the entrance is faced so that the 
west and southwest sides can be shelter- 
ed either with vines or with open cur- 
tains or shades. The walls are built up 
from the floor from two to three feet, 
and the space above that is fitted with 
screens which can be put in place when- 
ever desired. The floors are often of 
concrete and water-proof rugs are used, 
weather-proof tables and chairs can be 
grouped comfortably, there is a place 
for a roomy porch swing and for a ham- 
mock if desired. Such a porch becomes 
really an outdoor room, usable at any 
time, and has sufficient coziness and 
privacy and still gives just as much 
breeze and view as any one can wish. 
Recently an item appeared from one 
of the leading home economics authori- 
that the farm front porch 
becoming obsolete and that 
were entertaining their vis- 
either indoors or out under the 
shade trees on the lawn. This is not 
to be wondered at, where the front 
porch is one of these long, narrow, use- 
less ones; but I am sure that if the 
front porch is of the wide, cozy, out- 
door-room type one sees so often in city 
homes, there will be found no more 
comfortable or pleasant place to enter- 
friends. 
does your 


ties stating 
was rapidly 
farm people 
itors 


tain one’s 


Where own front porch 


class as compared with the two kinds 
just 


described? Unless you find it 





Cut out this picture carefully and pin or paste it in proper position over the 
picture above. Note the remarkable improvement made by a few simple and 
comparatively inexpensive alterations. You can do the same with your old house. 
Write us if you want help or suggestions. These pictures are furnished by the 


American Lumberman of Chicago. 





agrees with most of the following rules, 


it is falling that far short of what a 
good porch should be: 
1. Width shouid never be less ‘than 


eight feet inside, and 12 feet is much better. 

2. Length may be anything desired, but 
need not exceed 12 to 16 feet for the avers 
age home. 

3. Should not cut off the light irom 

uig room, dining room, or kitchen to 
such an extent as to make them gloomy. 
Oft... this can be remedied by putting 
doubie or triple windows unde: the porch, 
by add'ng more windows at other places 


or by cased openings between rooms. Not 
so much objection to cutting off light 
irom sleeping rooms. 

4. Forches facing south or east ure 
usualiy the most comfortable and most 


useful. 
5. ..mtrance to porch may be at either 


end, or at any place aicng the side. Should 
not be on west or southwest, as these 
should be protected by vines, b. open 


porch shades, or by awnings. 

6. Porch should be enclosed to a aeight 
of two to three feet above porch floor. 

7. Space above this should be provided 
with removable screens. 

8. The porch floor usually should he on 
the same level with the floor of the room 
on which it enters, ana preferably should 
1. of cement or cther weather-proof ma- 
terial. This should slope about one- 
fourth inch to the foot towards the outer 
edge, so that any rain blowing in will drain 
away. 


Take Care of the Porch Pillars 


Are you taking »roper care of the round 
or square pillars which support your porch 
roof? The@e are usually jut together w:.h 
glue and unless they are kept very well 
painted, the water will get in and affect 
the glue and cause the joints to come apart. 
A friend of mine recently bought a good 
house, which the former had 
neglected ana allowed to go without paint- 
ing for several years. The new owner 
gave it a complete overhauling and repaint- 
ing and everything appeared in good shape, 
but this spring the porch pillars have 
opened up and all of thc:n will have to be 
replaced. Give the pc sts a first coat and go 
over them carefully and fill up every crack 
or opening with putty before applying the 
second coat, because it will prove disastrous 
if water finds a1 entrance. 


owner 


once 





Cement Brick for Chimney 


D. M. S., Stark Co., IIL, writes: 

“Can you inform me if cement 
is good for chimney construction? 
manufacturers of thera claim that they 
are good for any purpose. Also tell me 
how to make cistern wall of cement wii':- 
out using any brick.” 

Cement brick, if properly and 
cured, should be good {or almost any pur- 
pose, and should be entirely satisfactory 
for chimney construction. The bricks 
should be made of a good mixture with 
just enough water to make a jelly-like 
mixture, and should be kept damp until 
thoroughly hardened. Such a chimney 
should be lined with a good quality of 
tile flue lining. 





brick 
The 


made 


Sash Springs 

In the remodeling of houses, it is fre- 
quently found impracticable to provide 
weight pockets for the windows which 
would permit the sash to be balanced with 
sash cord and weights. The same con- 
venience afforded by the use of the weights 
may be so secured by using spring sash 
balances which ca:. be added without dis- 
turbing either the inside or outside finish 


of the walls. 





Spray painting is much cheaper than 
painting with brushes. Portable spray, 
painting machines suitable for use by a 
cooperative association of farmers are 


now on the market. 
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In the Fullness of Years 


“For Farm Lite Is The Most Blessed Existence One May Live”’ 


(This story was told to the writer by a simple— 
or was she a profoundly wise—woman, who her- 
self lives close to the soil, and solved the secret 
of recping her chaldren back on the farm. It 
seems to me so fundamental that I cannot refrain 
from passing it on.—H. H. Krott, 

* * * 


LONG ime ago, when I was a wife 
just 18 years old, I realized that when 
my childrer. should come into the 
world, they would be born doomed 
to leave me at a time when I could least part with 
them—in my old age—if I did not provide against 
it. All of the boys and girls in*the neighborhood 
when I was growing up did this. I saw many 
a parting between parents and son or daughter 
which, while seemingly at the mo- 
ment merely temporary, was in fact 





By H. H. KROLL 


rimes about them, and I showed him how the bees 
carried the pollen and tow finally the combination 
of two lives made seeds, which in turn went 
throug the same process towards a great re- 
production. When Thomas, my second boy, came 
along, we three usea to go into the woods and 
fields, and over the hills, and down along the-banks 
of the river. Thomas learned to love animals, and 
I gave him pets among the calves, the lambs, 
chickens, pigs—one each of anything he cared to 
own in his very own right. Today he is a farmer, 
and a good one. I know that he learned the 
secret of successful breeding and rearing of farm 
animals, and their care, back when he was only 


loved. So Bob worked out his intention to be 
a doctor, Thomas’a farmer, and Jenny, who went 
to a girl’s school, a home-maker. So far as I 
know they never thought of anything else than 
returning to the country to make their fortunes. 
They knew opportunity was there for them when 
they should be capable of grasping it. Surely 
opportunity must be still there, for none of the 
other young folks had taken any of it! 

So they returned to me—or rather, never de- 
parted from me. And they still abide with me— 
still abide with me! 

I believe the average rural person is just that— 
average. Most of them will tell you that rural 
life is the hardest in the world. It is—the way 
they live it. They work themselves to death pot- 

tering about, fiddling around, kill- 
ing time. I saw a farmer one day 








permanent. They never came back 
except for an occasional visit. Some 
did better than if they had remained 
upon the farm; others did not. But 
they went. And the tears of the 
mother never kept them, or brought 
them back after they were gone. 

Thez my babies came in process 
of time. Two boys and a girl. 
They came close together, for I 
wanted them that way. The oldest 
was within six years of the young- 
est. They are with me today—al- 
most withi:: a stone’s throw—they 
and the ones they married, and their 
children. In the decline of my life 
I have the most comforting thing 
which i' is given for man to know; 
his own children. 

When the babies came, I resolved 
immediately that I would not wash 
and cook and sew and fret myself 
to death. Those were simple days, 
and I did not nave any help in the 








home. It was not supposed that a 
strong young woman with only 
three children should impose an ex- 
tra expense upon her husband by 
hiring help. It wasn’t done, that’s 
all. ‘~ I did not get out of work by 
paying some one else to do it. I 
systemized my home-making by do- 
mestic efficieicy. I make a routine plan for cook- 
ing, and the other tasks, giving so much to dish- 
washing, baking, and the other tasks, and I ad- 
hered to my schedule unti! I knew it well encugh 
to make it work. In this way I finally evolved 
five hours daily of free time to devote to my chil- 
dren and husbana. I kept myself fresh and 
free of mind for all of us—myself first of all, the 
children next, and the father last, 

So I taught my babies. Bob, the oldest, is a 
doctor now, and a good one, and successful. I 
made b*m one back there in his tiny boyhood. He 
wanted to know about life, and the vast secrets 
of the creation, and the wonders of it all, and I 
walked with him in the fields, and we looked at 
the flowers, and the birds, and the sky, and 
out there I talked to him. I had studied biology 
when I was a young girl—although I believe it 
was known then as ‘natural science’—and out of 
this fund of knowledge I acquainted his baby 
mind with the simple, yet deepest, wonders of 
life. I’d pull flowers, and make little childish 


their own right. 





One of the things that is responsible for so much unrest among our young 
folks is the lack of something in their daily lives for which they are directly 
and personally responsible, something to do every day, something to own in 
“An idle brain is the devil’s workshop” is an old and true 
adage—properly directed it can be made a workshop that will be productive of 
good things. 


a tiny boy, laboring with his own pets. When 
Jenny was old enough there were four of us. 
and we all went and played together in this free 
time which I held sacred to our own appointment. 

I taught my children what the soil is, not by 
careless, haphazard, despised labor upon it, but 
by living close to it, and learning what it is and 
how it came to be, and what may be done with 
it. I have always loved the hills, and the green 
of wide fields, and the quiet symmetry—I might 
even say, the poetry—of tilled acres. I con- 
sciously labored to impart this love to my boys 
and girl, and I take the quiet pride in knowing 
that I succeeded. 

When they became young folks, with the 
natural restless tendencies of the youth of man, 
I had their father select for the boys the type 
of school where their own impulses could be 
shaped and directed and their individuality ex- 
pressed. That was back in the days of the private 
academy, it must be understood—this being in 
the South. I wanted them to learn the things they 


patiently dig hour after hour to ex- 
tracate a stump that could have been 
blasted a mile ‘nto the air in ten 
minutes. He spent time worth two 
or three dollars to an intelligent 
laborer at a fifteen-cent job. I asked 
him why he didn’t get a stick of 
dynamite, and he said he didn’t have 
the noney. So he broke his back, 
went home tired out for supper, had 
a row with his wife, spanked the 
baby, and finally tumbled into bed 
firmly convinced that farming is the 
worst occupation on the face of the 
earth. He didn’t use his brain. On 
the other hand, I have seen mothers 
simply kill themselves by bending 
over the washtub. I mear. this 
literally. Washing and allied tasks 
are labor of the most primitive and 
terrible sort. But by intelligent 
planning, it can be made easier, and 
much of it can almost be lightened 
to mere pleasant routine. Just how, 
you demand? Well, I can’t tell you, 
You ask an artist how he paints a 
picture, he will smile and shrug his 
shoulders, and cell you he can't ex- 
actly tell—not in a few words, at 
any rate. He studied years—many 
years; he practiced; he did many 
things. Yes. He learned the game, 
The average farmer and his wife learn nothing, 
earn nothing, and when their children get old 
enough, they naturally can see nothing in such an 
existence. So they go away. I don’t blame 
them. 

The remedy, of course, is education. I mean 
something more than book-learning. I mean an 
appreciation of life on the fagm. For farm life 
is the most blessed existence one may live. I 
know that God lives in the soil, in the trees, the 
fields, the flowers. He lives, 400, in our little 
babies. And I have clasped them all together, 
and now in my old days we dweli happily in 
houses beside the road and are friends to man and 
to ourselves. 





. 





“A robin red-breast in a cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage; 
A starved dog at his master’s gate, 
Fortells the ruin of a state.”>—WiLu1aM BiaKks, 
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What About Wheat and Potato Prices? 
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heat crop th 


mine has had a very good 


summer and is considering 


friend of 
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lisposing of a part of the crop. The question 
has arisen in his mind as te whether he had 
better hold it or sell it. The present price at 
the station is $1.35 per bushel 
What would you advise him to do iI will 
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should not have sold for less than a dollar and a 
half a bushel. ‘This year there is a fairly good 
world crop of wheat, but a shortage in the United 
States. If prices advance very high, importations 
from other countries will come it. and there will 
be a reaction downward. Therefore, it is probably 
not sate to count too much on prices of wheat go- 
ing very much higher, although they no doubt 
will advance som2, after the thre.ning period is 
over and the marketing somewhat 
slowed up 


process is 


With putatoes the price prospect is excellent. 
Indications are now that this will be a very short 
year in production and that therefcre men with 
good potatoes wili make money. Early potatoes 
are already commanding good prices. If prices 
from the field for potatoes this fall are not pa-- 
ticularly good, we believe it would pay growers 


who ca: to hold them. 


One farimc- of our acquaintance, who has been 
a pretty good guesser on the markets year in and 
year out for a lifetime, makes a practice of sell- 
ing a part of his crop ar harvest time and holding 
the other part. This gives him cash to operate 
with and reduces the gamble, for in selling both 
fall and winter, he is sure cf hitting it right one 
way or the other. 


The Cure For Crime 


l1l. other night two assassins boarded a street 
car in the city of Yonkers and without giving 


Diacin 


the men a chance to defend themselves or even put 
up their hands, shot down the motorman and in- 
spector, and escaped with a few hundred dollars. 
I:very newspaper that one picks up contains ac- 
counts of from one to a dozen such crimes. Chi- 
cago has a recora of a murder a day. Other 
citie. are close seconds to this unenviable record 
and our country districts are little better in pro- 
portion to the population. Our record of crimes 
for several years now make the Wild West in its 
wildest days lcok sick. And daily the record is 
getting worse. Richard Washburn Child, in an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post, rightly calls 
record, “the great American scandal.” 

The cause, in our opinion, is not far to seek. 
It is punishment and the fool habit of 
American people of sympathizing with and even 
loritying criminals. England and Canada have 
and the reason is that a murderer 
in England is a murderer and in nine cases out 
of ten is hung by the neck until he is dead. Take 
those Yonkers assassins, for exemple. Supposing 
they are caught. Weeks of time and more public 
money than their hides are worth will be spent 
in giving them a trial. A lawyer, or a set of 
lawyers, seeking notoriety, will take advantage of 
every technicality to set the murderers free. If 


our crime 
lack of 


o 
yb 


no such trouble, 


there is no possible defense, some so-called mind 
alienist will declire that the assassins are insane 
or that they have a “complex,” or that their 
elands are abnormal, and the result will be that 


they will be sent to some comfortable hospital 
vhere nine chances out of ten, particularly if they 
have a little money, they will be released after a 
are proven guilty, then 
maudlin tears and 
petitions to save them from the electric 


lt by any chance they 


ere will be much crying of 


Phere one cure for crime—punishment, 
swift and sure. It is time we had fewer and 
better laws with teeth in them and backed by 


lawyers, jud 
ive some thought to justice, to the welfare 
neral public the 
*s victim. 


ges, juries and the general public, who 


ot the ge and to the relatives of 
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The Oldest Cooperative 


LilcRE are cooperatives and cooperatives for 
T one purpose or another; but the finest ex- 
ample of true cooperation in the best sense of the 
word is to be seen in our very own families. 

Under normal conditions each individual mem- 
ber of the family is developing his particular 
same time is contributing his 


talents and at the 
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share towards the common good of all. This, 
means a spirit of “give and take” on everybody’s 
part, from the oldest to the youngest. 

Soon the young folks will be starting to school 
again. Will the other members of the family 
make school life seem the easy and natural thing 
to do or will they chafe at the restrictions it places 
on family life in general ? 

The-child’s business in life is to grow physically, 
mentally, and spiritually—and all this must be 
done while he is young. This is his contribution 
towards the family partnership. The older mem- 
bers of the firm can do no bette: thing for the 
juniors than to support them loyally in their ef- 
forts at work or at play. 

—GRACE WATKINS HUCKETT. 


Do Not Increase Dairies 


RECENT statement by Dr. Henry C. Taylor 

of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture declares that dairymen should go very slowly 
in expanding their dairy. 

“There is a prospect,” says Dr. Taylor, “of 
fair prices for dairy products, provided the in- 
dustry is kept within bounds so that it remains 
normally on an import basis. A survey of the 
dairy situation in foreign countries,” he declares, 
“shows the importance of not attempting to ex- 
pand the dairy industry of the United States 
with a view to compecing in foreign countries.” 

In support of this view, Dr. Taylor cited recent 
rapid expansion of the dairy industry in Australia, 
New Zealand and Argentine. 

This is excellent advice. We notice, with the 
better dairy prices that are prevailing this sum- 
mer, that the prices of dairy cattle are stiffening. 
Dairymen have been through their depression, and 
it looks as if they had some fair prices ahead. 
Let’s not ruin these by increasing the size of our 
dairies. 


Why One Group Was Cheerful and the 
Other Wasn’t 


VER at a courthouse a few weeks ago a trial was 
in progress. The trial was that of a man who had 
swindled a number of farmers, and quite a bunch of 


them were there to testify. Just by one of those 
accidents that will happen now and then, we had let 
this man’s advertisement appear once in 7h: Pro- 


gressive Farmer, just as it had appeared in some other 
papers, and some of our readers were on hand. 

“What paper dic you see the advertisement in?” one 
cheerful looking group of farmers asked a less cheers 
ful group in the courthouse. The disconsolate group 
named a daily paper which dwes not guarantee its 
advertising at all and, of course, had refunded noth- 
ng to these farmers. 

“Oh, well, that’s bad luck”, answered the group of 
Progressive Farmer readers. “We ordered from his 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, mentioned 
that paper in our letters, and we have our money back 
already. Next time you better patronize advertisers 
in a paper which guarantees the reliability of all tl: 
advertising it carries.” 

HE above editorial is from The Proaress- 

sive Farmer, one of the best farm papers 
in America, and a member of the Standard 
Farm Paper Group, to which American Acri- 
cuLTuRIsT also belongs. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
its advertisements. 
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Aunt Janet’s Chestrut 


AVE you ever seen anybody do this? May- 

be some poo: man trying to make his first 
speech left you with the feeling that he “got off” 
much the same way that Mike did. 

The section gang was at work ten miles from 
town ind it was the habit of the express train to 
halt at that spot .oug enough for Mike to get off. 
One morning the train whizzed by, and the section 
foreman said to himsel:: “No Mike this mcrning.” 

3y and by a lame and stumbling figure came 
into view, “Mike, where on earth did you get 
off ?” 

“BEGORRY, AN’ THE WAY I FEEL, I 
MUSTA GOT OFF ALL ALONG HERE!” 
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Our Approval Service Is At Work 


Test--or Taste--and See It These Things Are Good 


N accord with our policy o: furnishing both 
scientific and practical service to the users 
of these pages we are actually testing 
every recipe before it is published. Our 
newly instituted AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST Ap- 
proval Service has for this special purpose the 
services of Miss Vera V. Fanning who is well- 
known to many of our readers because of her 
achievements as an 
Extension worker in 
New York State. 

Sorn and reared on 
the farm where she 
now lives, Miss Fan- 
ning has had addition- 
al training and exper- 
ience which make her 
just the person to test 
out our recipes before 
they are passed on for 
use in farm xitchens. 

She is a graduate of 
the high school at 
Riverhead, S u ff ol k 
County, Long Island, 
of the Cortland Nor- 
mal School, and of 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She specialized in the 
Household Arts while studying in Columbia 
and went out from there as a Home Economics 
Extension worker in the State of Rhode Island. 
Later she became Home Bureau Manager of 
Monroe County, New York, where she served 
for four years. Illness in her family called 
her home and it is in that farm home kitchen 
where these recipes are being tried out. 

Whether the recipe is one which is contrib- 
uted or whether it is one furnished by the 
American Acricutttrist Household Depart- 
ment, they must stand certain tests before pub- 
lication. ‘These tests are: 

1—Accurate measurement—which means 
level measures in standard measuring cups and 
spoons. 

2—Oven tested—so that there is no guess 
work as to whether it requires a slow, a mod- 
erate, or a quick oven to do the work. This 
will be done by means of an oven thermometer 
which is not a highly expensive instrument, 
by the way. 

If these two factors are made absglutely cer- 
tain, much of the “luck” of cooking is eliminat- 
ed; especially if it has been bad luck! 

There need be no doubt in your mind as to 
whether our recipes will “work”, for, if there 
is any doubt in our minds about its qualifica- 
tions for use under usual rural conditions with 
ordinary resources, the recipe will not be pub- 
lished. 





Miss Vera FANNING 


Introducing “Reasons Why” 


In addition to the information on household 
equipment which will appear ‘rom time to time 
in these columns you will also find “reasons 
why” things happen as they do. For this spec- 
ial purpose we have secured the valuable ser- 
vices of a highly trained chemist who is a 
home-maker as well. She is Mrs. Ellen Beers 
MacGowan of Teachers College, Columbia Un- 
iversity, and it is due to her interest in farm 
life generally and women’s work in particular 
that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has per- 
suaded her to undertake this extra work in 
addition to her already heavy duties as teacher, 
home-maker and author. It is a tribute to the 
intelligence of a woman to recognize that she 
wants to know why things happen as they do. 
Why is ink stain hard to remove, why is sour 
milk biscuit sometimes yellow, why do the best 
recipes give a certain method for making soup, 
why do certain materials soften hard water, 
why, why, why all through the everyday 
tasks which a home-maker must perform. 

For answering just such questions, Mrs, 
MacGowan is especially equipped and her an- 





swers to these and similar questions will ap- 
pear from time to time under the heading 
“Reasons Why”. 


Do You Know Why Ink Stains? 


There are two reasons why ink stains goods, 
and why we oiten find ourselves confronted 
by a yellow stain instead of the bluish or black 
one which we had at first. These two reasons 
may be said to consist of the materials which 
compose most inks—namely, a dye and a com- 
pound of iron known as an iron base. 

The dye is fairly simple to remove from 
white goods, this being done by a strong soap 
or by Javelle water. These zgents, however, 
do not remove the yel- 
low stain caused by the 
iron base. This _ re- 
quires lemon juice, or 
better, oxalic acid, (a 
poison which must be 
carefully handled and 
kept out of the chil- 
dren’s reach). If the 
yellow stain is allowed 
to remain, it finally 
makes a tender spot in 
the goods. 

For removing stains 
from cotton or linen, 
first use Javelle water 
on -he spot, follow by 
the acid. If the mater- 
ial is silk or wool, do 
not usc Javelle water, 
but use soap or borax 
or household ammonia 
instead. 

The household am- 
monia followed by 
oxaiic acid is safe for 
all white goods, but it 





This charming young lady is none other than Dorothy 


lute ammonia water. 

There are some very effective bleaching 
agents which come ready to use, but it stands 
to reason that they are slightly more expensive 
than materials for making at home. 


Cucumber Cookery 


The 3-A Service (Americar AGRICULTURIST 
Approval Service) puts an enthusiastic stanip 
of approval on these rather unusual ways of 
serving cucumbers. When the pickle crop is 
coming too fast try cooking some of it instead 
of trying to eat it all raw. 

To get the best flavor, the cucumber should be 
cooked until soft but not “mushy”. You have 
probably eaten fried 
cucumbers and know 
how they taste, but. if 
none of the other cu- 
cumber recipes appeal 
to you, we specially ad- 
vise trying the cucum- 
bers stewed in chicken 
broth and cucumbers 
with cheese sauce. Our 
“testers” and “tasters” 
agreed that these were 
most dee-lish. 

Here are tested ways 
of making cucumber 
pickles. 


CUCUMRER PICKLES 


1 qt. small whole cucumbers 
1 large onion, sliced 

1 large pepper, sliced 

2 qts water 

% cup salt 

1 pint vinegar 

% teaspoon mustard seed 

1 cup light brown sugar 
Y% teaspoon turmeric 


Use green cucume- 
bers, scrub well, but do 
not peel. Dissolve salt 


must be followed by a Jean Terbush, aged eighteen months. She has the dis- in water, pour over 


tinction of having for her grandfather, Jared Van Wag- 


thorough washing with 
water to remove both 
chemicals. If a gar- 
ment of colored goods 
is spotted with ink, try 
the remedy on some in- 


enen, Jr., with whose writings all readers of the Amer- vegetables, let stand 3 


ican Agriculturist are familiar... Her mother is Sarah Van 
Wagenen Terbush who from time to time has also written 
articles for the American Agriculturist. 

Dorothy Jean weighs over 33 pounds, having doubled 
her birth-weight by the end of her first year. The cor- 
rect thing for correct babies to do, as her mother indi- 
cates. She has all of her teeth except one eye tooth, is 
talking and beginning to walk, has regular sleeping and 
eating habits, and is altogether a remarkable example of 


hours, diain. Heat vin- 
egar with mustard seed 
and sugar to boiling 
point, and add vegeta- 
bles. Bring to boiling 


conspicuous part to see S*heSiny, happy baby. Her smile is proof of her dis- Point again, add tur- 


which is preferable, the position. 
ink stain or the bleach- 
ed-out spot. 

Ammonia followed by white vinegar or 
warm sour milk instead of the oxalic acid is a 
safer process for dyed goods, as these acid 
materials do not bleach as does the oxalic. 

A medicine dropper is useful for putting 
these remedies directly on the spot needing 
treatment. 


JAVELLE WATER 


14 pound chloride of lime 


1 pound washing-soda 
2 quarts cold water 


1 quart boiling water 
Put soda in granite 


meric, let cool. This is 
a delicious crisp pickle, 


Dill Pickles 


Dill pickles are made from firm, well-shaped 
cucumbers, above five inches long. Pack al- 
ternate layers of cucumbers and thin layers 
of dill (stalks, leaves, and seed balls) in a 
large earthenware jar. Cover them with a 10- 
per cent brine-and-vinegar solution (2 pounds 
of salt and 1% quarts of vinegar to 3 gallons 
of water), place a layer of swiss chard or grape 
leaves on the top, and weight the contents 


(Continued on page 144) 





pan; add boiling water 
and stir until dissolv- 
ed; let cool. 

Dissolve chloride of 
lime in cold water; let 
settle and pour the 
clear liquid into the 
soda; let settle. Pour 
off clear liquid, bottle, 
and put away in dark 
place. 

To bleach white cot- 
ton or linen goods 
which have become 
yellowed use Javelle 
water, mixed with 
equal parts or more of 
water, and do not let 
the garments stay in 
over % hour. Rinse 
thoroughly in several 
waters and lastly in di- 








Bawe (timidly)—J—I’d like to buy a rolling-pin—b-but I assure you my 
husband and I are very happy.—Judge. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








BROOKFIELD FARM 
DURHAM: CONNECTICUT 

When you are ready to change from 
dairy to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 
breeding. 


PHILIP 4. RICH, 


a. ANDY CARTER, 


Herdsman. 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 





Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| 4 HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Average A.R. records of cows now ip our herd is 
10677.98 Ibs. milk. 547.24 Ibs. fat We bave for 
sale three young bulls now ready for service 

a 8 For particulars write 


STAPLES. Mor. E. HOLLISTON, MASS, 














BLOOMING GROVE FARM OFFERS 


YEARLING AYRSHIRE BULL 


Sire sire in A. R. Dams records, A. R. 2 yr. old 
11659 Ibs. milk, 416.9 Ibs. fat: BR. of H. 3 yr. old 
10543 Ths. milk 78 It fat Both granddams Gold 
Medal and Association Cup winners An excellent ip 

dividual bred to get producers Priced for quick sale 


M. C. SEARS, Blooming Grove, N.Y. 


JROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRES 
Males and females of all ages that 
combine type and production. Sen- 
lor sire of a son of AUCHEN. 
BRAIN TOREADOR. Priced for 
immediate sale. 


IROQUOIS FARM 
Cooperstown New York 








Maaikenshof Offers 





























PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 
For immediate sale we offer yearling heifers and heifer 
calves of exceptional breeding and individuality, backed 
oy arg milk and butter fat records Many of these 
wifers have show ring qu Mostly Colantha blood 
tines. Jf interested come and then 
Maaikenshof 
8. E. Buell, Supt Bedford Hills, WW. Y. 
WUNT FARM JERSEYS are bred from the best produc ng 
tock th try I offer two choice heifers. 7 and 9 
mr for $55 eact T. B. tested and ready for 
media hipment I a hav a bull calf wi ree 
nearest dams have record ng 12,800 I milk, 
680 tt fat Price $60 
S. B. HUNT, Hunt, Liv. Co, WM. Y. 
185 PIGS FOR SALE 185 
Chester and Rerkshire cross and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross, all large, healthy pigs, weaned and good 
fe-ders gs 8 to 9 week 1 $5 each Als 0 ch 
ters, pure bred, 7 weeks old, will sell at $6 each Safe 
Gelivery guaranteed; no charge for crate Will ship any 
Sumber of the above lots, subject to your approval C. 0. D 
A. M. LUX 
806 Washington St., Wobern, Mass Tel 1415 
* 
BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the FEasterr 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions anc mares for sale at all 
time r s Rea ble 
XNOLLWOOD FA®N 
FAVETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Sept. 














Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
er, Worms. Mostfor cost 
Two cane satisfactory foe 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers ¢ mail 
The Newton Remedy Ce 
Telede, Ohie. 
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IRESHING outfits are abroad in the 
land again, straw stacks are appearing 

in barn yards and the granaries are once 
more filled with grain. Both wheat and 
oats are yielding well in relation to straw 
Wheat yields are running from twenty- 
five to thirty-five bushels per acre with 
an occasional yield of forty bushels, and 
I have heard 
of one yield of 
fifty-one bushels 
per acre of the new 
College vacicty — 
Forward. Oats are 
mostly yielding 
fifty to sixty bu- 
shels an acre. The 
modern threshing 
outfit a marvel 
of efficiency in 
yperation and re- 
One in this 
neizhborhood turn- 

ed out fifteen hun- 

dred bushels of grain in cne day and made 
It uses kerosene for 
power which is cheaper than coal for the 
farmer, and saves the hauling of coal and 
water necessary for 
In the May 2nd 
AGricULTURIsT I discussed 


is 





sults 


M. 


C. Burritt 


two moves easily. 


a steam engine. 

of AMERICAN 
the growing 
of oats in relation to cost and stated that 

most growers lost money on this crop. Our 


issue 


(man, horse and 
tractor) was a little less than twerty dol- 
lars an acre, which calls for forty-cight 
bushels at forty cents per bushel to pay 


total average labor cost, 


for. As the yield was only slightly 
greater than this i. is obvious that the 
crop will show red in the ledger. The 
average loss on 311 better class farms 


on which the College of Agriculture has 
kept records from 1914 to 1923 was $9.15 
per acre and thirty-three cents per bushel 
anc this period included several high priced 
The to the proble m 
that we need the straw, the oat crop fits 
the well 


years answer is 


rotation 





into aS a spring grain 
after corn, and that it iffords a basis for 
new clover seeding. As mentioned last 
week, I have au good seeding of alfalfa 
after oats and barley. 

Cooperation in the marketing of farm 
products is again going .hrough a severe 
ltest in Western New York The fruit 


|marketing group is under attack by men 
eith:r deliberately or ignorantly totally 
the here. Un- 
fortunatelv, it has been given the direction 
o: personal attacks on individuals, which 


whe 


misunderstand situation 


is in itself a weakness and shows that some 
willing to wreck a big and 
important movement if they can, in order 


persons 


ire 
to gratify their own personal feelings and 
to to A 
big meeting of directors and representatives 
of locals last week indicated that the pro- 


try justify their own attitudes. 











By M. C. BURRITT 


mented on in AMERICAN~ AGRICULTURI.T 
last winter under the title of “Putting the 
Operation in Cooperation.” Nineteen mem- 
bers were present. i°=rther purchases of 
barrels were made, the picking and pack- 
ing of Dutchess were arranzed for next 
weck, the discussions and actions of the 
central reported, and other business trans- 
acted fully and openly together, which 
gives every member present complete in- 
formation and understanding of the prub- 
lems of his organization, and brings to- 
gether the best judgisent in meeting them. 


y 


'f this is not done in a cooperative asso- 


ciation and members get their only in- 
formation through -umor and propaganda, 
much trouble may result. Lack of first 
hand information together with some little 
dissatisfaction with results forms a fine 
background for the radical agitator to 
work out his distructive policies in. We 


have had a good example of this in one 
of the fruit packing locals. Fortunately, a 
strong minority with able leadership see 
the problem clearly and may yet save the 
situation. 

Dutchess apples. are moving to market 
at prices -anging from fifty cents to one 
dollar a bushel, with the majority of sales 
at seventy-five cents the grower furnish- 
ing the basket. Most of the crop will be 
picked this coming week. Bartlett pears 
are coming on rapidly and will probably 
be ready by the last of ext week. Other 
fruit is growing well and will be of good 
It is still clean and of fine quality. 

M. C. Burritt. 


size, 


Gossip From the Farms 
John Curry of t-artv ‘ck, N. Y., breeder 
and owner of the “Gold Medal Flock” of 
Cheviots, reports the sale of a yearling 
ram to the West Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion at Morgantown, W. Va. The ram is 
irom 


by Sultreedon, an imported ram 
Scotland. 
* > + 
At Cathedral Farms, Oneonta, N. Y., 


H. H. Buckley has a small but very select 
herd of high producing Guernseys. Five 
females that were bred, developed, and 
tested by Mr. Buckley averaged 12,587.3 
pounds of milk and 654.38 pounds of fat, 
all ages. A particularly outstanding record 
made at Cathedral Farms is that of Kate 
of Fairview who produced as a senior four- 
year-old 19,227.8 pounds of milk and 905.65 
pounds of butter fat. Another record 
worthy of mention is that made by Min- 
ute Mapleton, a cow that was bred and de- 
veloped by Mr. Buckley. On retest she 
produced in class B 13,175.6 pounds of 
milk and 748.2 pounds of fat. It is Mr. 
3uckley’s policy to test every female that 
freshens and retain in the herd only those 
that show records better than 700 pounds 
of fat at maturity. Of the twenty-five 
head in the herd, all but four were bred 
at Cathedral Farms. Mr. Buckley’s herd 
sire is Langwater Sybarite Ceasar, a son 
of Langwater Sybarite. 





paganda has had the opposite effect of 
what was intended which is a hopeful sign 
and renews one’s confidence in the common 
ense Ot most growers. 
Our local association at Hilton has again 
begun its weekly meetings which I com- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Tourtst—How’s the shooting about here—good? 
NativeE—Good? 
| three additions to our cemetery in a year ‘na half. 
| 
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Good Threshing Results 


Cooperative Problems Up Again---A Farm and Home Talk 


At Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, dure 
ing the week of July 30th, Jumbo and 
Barney, last years world’s record winners 
in horse puliing contests, set a new world’s 
record. This pair of grade Belgian geld- 
ings weighed 3932 pounds, and they pulled 
the dynamometer the required distance 
when set at a tractive pull of 3300 pounds. 
This is equivalent to starting a load of 
42,844 pounds on granite block pavement, 
or 128,532 pounds on steel rails. 

ss 

Swine breeders of Pennsylvania are 
watching with interest the efforts of three 
of their number to fatten litters of only 
six pigs each so as to weigh a ton in six 
months and win places in the Keystone 
Ton Litter Club. Last year one seven-pig 
litter attained the coveted goal and equaled 


a world record, but no less than three men 
are out with six-pig litters to break that 
record this year. 

* * * 


Two of the “French Cups” presented an- 
nually by the Ayrshire Breeders Associa- 
tion to each animal heading its respective 
age class in milk production for the year 
were awarded to purebred Ayrshires owned 
by the Pennsylvania State College. Pens- 
hurst Marian was the winner in the senior 
two-year-old class ~.ith 14,620 pounds milk 
and 639 pounds fat. Sir Robert’s Romona 
Bell won in the junior two-year-old class 
with 12,848 pounds milk and 539 pounds 
fat. 

* * * 

Breeders and users of draft herses, on 
the farm and in the city will have their 
attention focused for the next two months 
on the horse pulling contests at county 
fairs and farmer’s picnics in various sece 
tions of Pennsylvania. 


x * * 


Cattle Judges for State Fair Announced 


The list of cattle judges and the cattle 
judging program for the New York State 
Fair this fall is announcec by Prof. E. S, 
Savage, superintendent of the cattle dee 
partment. The list of judges follows: 

Holstein—R. E. Haeger, Algonquin, IIL 

Ayrshire—C. McNutt, Durham, N. H. 

Guernsey—L. V. Wilson, St. Paul, Minn, 

Jersey—W. W. Yapp, Urbana, III. 

Brown Swiss—R. E. Haeger 

Devon—R. E. Haeger 

Milking Shorthorn—H. L. 

Storrs, Conn. 

Shorthorns—W. 

College, Penn. 

Hereford—A. W. Harris, Harris, Mo. 

Aberdeen Angus—W. W. Smith, Lae 

fayette, Ind. 

Galloway—W. W. Smith 

Steers—W.W. Smith 

Herdsmen’s Prizes—Superintendent and 

Assistants. 

Special Dairy 

Haeger. 

The judge for the county dairy exhibits 
has not yet been named. 

On Monday, September 14, beginning at 
one o'clock, the Boys and Girls Judging 
Contest will take place. The judging pro- 
gram for the remainder of the week fol 
lows: 
Tuesday 


Garrigus, 


H. Tomhave, State 


Cattle Exhibit—R. E. 


M.—Hc:. teins 
Aryshires 
Herefords 
M.—Guernseys 
Milking Shorthorns 
Aberdeen Angus 
M.—Jerseys 
Beet Shorthorns 
Brown Swiss 
Gatloways 
Steers 
g A. M.—Devons 
Herdsmen Prizes 
Awarded 
Special Dairy Cattle 
Exhibit 
The county exhibit in each breed will be 
judged as soon as the open classes of that 
particular breed have been judged. 


9 A. 
Wednesday 9 A. 
A. 


Thursday 9 


Friday 
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Building a 


Henhouse 


Some Suggestions Made From Experience 


ANY new henhouses will doubtles: 

be built in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
territory during the coming fall, Our ex- 
perience, both from observing many farm 
henhouses, and from building experience 
a aumber of years ago has led us to be- 
lieve that more mistakes are made on this 
type of building, and fewer satisfactory 
results achieved than on any other farm 
building. Having made one mistake in 
the past, and having decided to build a 
new poultry house, we resolved to profit 
both from our mistakes and the mistakes 
of others and from the success of others 
as well. We decided we would build a 
house as economically as possible and yet 
have it satisfactory, and to build it so 
that we would not be telling our visitors, 
“Tf we could do this again we would build 
it differently.” 

“rom our experience we make a few 
general recommendations to anyone who 
plans to build this fall, Take enough 
time from work to visit a number of 
poultry houses, preferably where _ the 
owners makes some money from poultry, 
talk with them and sce how they would 
build if they were to do it again. As 
questions. Find out if the house is dry 
or damp in winter, whether the hens are 
healthy or sick and how many eggs they 
lay. Then send to your State College 
for bulletins and plans of poultry houses 
and study them carefully. It may be ad- 
visable to send to Colleges in other states 
for the same information, but as a gene 
eral rule your college will known condi- 
tions in your state better than any one 
else. One thing to avoid above all others 
is to call in a carpenter give him the 
dimensions and tell him you want a poultry 
house. Either have plans that are to be 
followed or be on the ground to super- 
vise the building. The first plan is the 
best. we think, as it is difficult to keep the 
details in one’s head and trouble may re- 
sult. 

{ a man has any ability with tools, he 
can do the work | nself with some help. 
This is likely to result in a better house 
for the money than letting the contract 
to build it. It will cost you about $2.00 
for every hen it will house, roughly di- 
vided into equal parts for materials and 
labor. “oing your own work will reduce 
this, of course, and too elaborate plans 
wil increase the cost. 

Many Poultryhouses are Unsatisfactory 


! also have a few ideas as to the kind 


whole outside with two ply roofing. By 
covering the laps with narrow strips of 
board, a pleasing effect is produced, and 
the cost of this kind of construction is 
less than double boarding and painting. 


Ventilation is Important 


Volumes have been written about ven- 
tilation, and yet it’s importance cannot be 
over-emphasized. Have two windows ‘3 
by 5 in each 20 ft pen and have them so 
they will tip in :.: the top. This will 
allow ventilation without drafts. Have 
about the same are. of cloth curtains in 
each pen. We like them arranged so they 
slide up and down on the outside of the 
house because this allows one to have them 
partly open. Covei this opening with wire 
screening, and do not be afraid to open the 
cloth curtains on any reasonably fair day 
in winter. 

It is not necessary to build a costly 
house to have a geod one. I have seen 
several places where hens were kept in cl 
buildings that had been successfully made 
over into good quarters for them. A place 
for hens should be dry, well ventilated, 
free from rats and mice, have plenty of 
sunlight, be handy tor working, and should 
be reasonable in cost. Keep these things 
in mind, lay your plans carefully and when 
your house is finished it will give a sense 
of satisfaction to see it or work in it, 
while if bad mistakes are made it will 
be a constant source of regret 

—Henry R. Brown. 





Keep Hens That Molt Quickly 


In culling hens should all those that molt 
early be sold? It seems to us that some 
of the hens that are molting now have 
many marks of good produce:s.—A. W. B., 
New Jersey. 


HERE seems to be a tendency to pay 

more attention to the length of time a 
hen takes to compjete her molt and less to 
the actual time of year in which she molts. 
This is particularly true if something has 
happened to throw the hen into a molt 
through no fault of hers. A change in 
feed or in fact any sort of change might 
do this. In deciding whether or not to keep 
a hen that molts early, attention should be 
given to the other points used in culling 
as well as observing whether the hen is a 
rapid molter. A hen that molts quickly 
is likely to drop several wing feathers +t 
a time, and in fact is likely to shed all 
her feathers quickly while a hen that molts 
slowly is always clean and white, and some- 
times it is hard to believe that she is molt- 


oi a house to build in New York State.ing at all. The hen that molis early and 


I have seen a good many, most of them 
are bad. Some had dirt floors. The ma- 
jority had insufficient ventilation. Some 
had too much air space, many were too 
narrow, and had other faults too numerous 
to give in detail. Plan your house twenty 
feet wide. This can bz: done and still 
have a shed roof if the studs are made 
four and one-half fect in back and nine 
and one-half feet in front. The roof 
will be too flat to shingle but it can be 
covered with a good grade of roofing. 
This will give enough height to stand in 
front of the roosts. Most houses have too 
much air space. 

rrade the site <« the floor will be at 
least six inches above the ground outside 
when finished. I have come to believe 
that low floors and poorly made floors 
are responsible for many damp _ houses. 
Personally I like a conerete floor. I know 
some who hezve dist floors and claim to 
like them but I have aiso known some 
who have been converted to concrete. Bolt 
the sills to the top of the wall, grade up 
with dirt or gravel to within three inches 
of the to» of the cs, lay tar paper on 
top of the sll and then lay the concrete 
floor level with the top of the sills. In 
this way there wil! be ro drafts between 
the wali and the sill and there will be 
a few more feet of floor ‘pace than if the 


floor were laid inside the walls. 
We built a stud frame, covered this with 
matched boards, and then covered the 


quickly should be ready to lay some high 
priced eggs in the fall. The reason for 
the belief that the early molting hen is a 
good one to sell is that very often the hen 
that molts early takes a long time to com- 
plete her molt and get back into production. 


Teach the Pullets to Roost 


We always have trouble in teaching the 
pullets to roast. Is there any connection 
between roosting on the fioor and crooked 
keel bones? How can we get puilets to 
roost before putting them in the laying 
house ?—B. D., Pennsylvania. 


T is commonly believed that crooked keel 

bones are the result of feeding a ration 
lacking in something essential for growth, 
perhaps minerals or vitamins. However 
roosting on the floor may aggravate this 
condition and is also bad for other reasons. 
The pullets become crowded and overheat- 
ed, and when they are moved to the laying 
house some of them will stay on the Joor 
and catch cold. 

We have found that it pays to teach 
them to roost at an early age. One suc- 
cessful poultryman has smal! roosts begin- 
ning at the floor and slanting back to the 
wall, These roosts are on all four sides 
and are covered on the bottom by wire 
netting. In addition to teaching them to 
roost, it prevents their crowding into cor- 
ners, for as soon as they get away from 
the fire they begin to go up on the netting. 

If this device is not used, it is a good 
plan to put in a number of roosts near the 








7 Large Rooms 
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$2,000,000.00 BARGAIN SALE 


LUMBER, DOORS, WINDOWS, ROOFING, WALLBOARD 


Two million dollars’ worth of fine quality Army Camp lumber together with sparkling new 
lumber, new high grade doors, new windows and frames, new roofing, new wallboard, etc., 
make this the Greatest Building Material Sale of the season. Our big cash buying power 
brings you these Bargains at unequalled prices! Our handsome new Catalog shows new designs of homes 
and farm buildings of every kind at prices that save you as much as $1,000.00 ona single building. 


You can buy at once any building at B 


In Prices and take a full year to pay. Here are a few ex- 


amples of our low prices: New, high grade wallboard only Ze per sq. ft. New, good quality rvofing only 
96c per 108 sq. ft. 0g: Sees quallty windows with frames, as shown above, only $4.76. New 5-panel 


doors, 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in., only $3.25, ctc. 


NEW FREE CATALOG! 


Don't buy a thing until you get our New Free Catalog full 
of bargains in furnaces, plumbing, electrical supplies, lum- 
ber and building materials of all kinds, complete house and 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 
DEPARTMENT AA-29 
Camp Meade Salvage Go., Camp Meade, Md. 
or 
Camp Dix Salvage Co., Wrightstown, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part send me your 





barn designs, poultry houses, fence posts, ete, 


AMP MEADE, MARYLAND 


MTSTOWN, NEW 





this is a Bargain Sale! Don't delay! Mail Coupon today. 
Send list of material for our freight paid bargain estimate. 


CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO. 
CAMP DIX SALVAGE COMPANY 
wRic JERSEY 


New ree Catalog. 


NOMS. .ccoccecccccccceccccccccoess 
eo eee eeeessessceseesseseeseees: 
Adbrems. . ccccccccccccccceccceces: 




















Low Freight 
Rate 





70% 98% 
Passes Carbonates 
200-Mesh 

Screen Dept. 10 


LIME WHEAT GROUND NOW 
SOW CLOVER NEXT SPRING 





Ogdensburg Limestone Products Co. 


All authorities say Limestone should 
be put into the soil, not upon the soil. 
Lime your wheat ground this Fall and 
your soil will be sweet and fit for clov- 
er when it is sown next Spring. 


Use Magic Limestone and get full 
value. It tests 98% Carbonates and is 
ground so fine that it becomes quickly 
available. Your dollar buys more when 
invested in Magic Limestone, 

Your local dealer has it. If ther@s 
no local dealer, we'll ship direct from 
factory at Ogdensburg, New Jersey. In 
paper op in cloth bags or in bulk. Place 


reservation now, 


Write for Sample, circular and Prices 


292 Madison Ave. New York 




















Provide Now tor Winter Insurance against the loss ot the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 


L. those famous 
SI INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 


Best tor 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade ot Material and Workmanship Made 
trom Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir. The Only Silo on which you can get 











ground. The pullets will become accus- 
tomed to them, and will use them «.gre and 
more. 





Select Breeders Now 

F you are trying to breed your flock to 

produce more eggs and greater profit, it 
will be worth while to mark the pullets and 
cockerels that show promise at this time. 
Too often the cockerels are sold as broilers 
as they mature, which means that those that 
mature earliest are sold and the breeders 
are chosen from those that remain. 

“n choosing cockerels, begin early and 
legband a number that develop rapid‘... 
Then when time comes for the final choice 
it will be casier to make a good selection. 
Starting with the whole flock and eliminat- 
ing the ones not wanted gets better results 
than going into the flock in the fall and 
picking out a few to keep as breeders. 





Marking the pullets that mature fastest 
will also help when the time comes to | 
select hens for the breeding flock. 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
FOR 5 MONTHS WITH 
EVERY PAIR 
covering the soles of 
these Triple wear; 
chrome tanned Elk !cath 

er shoes. 
An ideal shoe for men 
: who require durable and 
at the same time comfortable shoes. 
Black or brown in all sizes. Save the 
store’s profit by buying direct. Send ro 
money. Order today, stating size and 
a C.0.D. for $5.00 and a few 
cents for collection charges. 
P. M. SHOE CO. 98 Park Ave. 


CHICK Barred Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ each, 

8 C White Leghorns, Be each, 

Mixea fe each. Postage prepaid 100% Ilve delivery 

guaranteed Order from this ad or write for circular. 
WEVIN STUCK, 

McAlisterville, Pa. 





Rutherford, N. Jy 








25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas 
Santams, Collies, Stock, Eggs, low. Catalog. 
PIONEER FARMS. Telfera, Pa, 
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American Agriculturist, August 29, 192§ 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


——— Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
i d part of August tor milk te 
300 wi the basic zone c. 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. Jt ts understood of 
course t the prices mentioned below are 
mot received by the farmer but go mto the 
f hey are or s dealers pay the 
Le - 
Cl: > eee Bee bcéccedesnes $2.80 
Cl oh Fie CHORE cocccocceces 1.80 
Cl BI CYEAM ceccecccsese 2.05 
Class Zu SOst CROCE acscoecsces 2.00 
Class 3A |} porated whole milk 
( d. whole milk 2.00 
Cla B Whole Milk powde r 2.00 
Class Jt Hard cheese other than 
PRETO: ccnccedsccsnci 2.00 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 


Up to the time of going to press the Lea 


gue Directors h ad taken no action on prices 
for September 
League Announces July Prices 
Gr | l price . meenentnentn 1.915 
Exy —— . .055 
Net I pric » ta 
Cert of Indebtec S anne se 
Cas] ( t farm 1.75 
ca | e to tart Jul 1924 
wa 1.32 
Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers at 
mounces t! lowing prices tor 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mule zone: 
Lae Bb sawendenesdebenvesukbaws $2.80 
Cet 2 saccées WUTC TT TTT TTT TT TT 2.00 
LIP secbeavsesnedetresneeeeeny 1.85 

Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market 

hould be understood tha, the aboye 

prices in each class are the final prices 
the farme eceives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the result o 
the weightec average of the . is prices. 
This average weiglh.tec price is the one to 
be compared with .hbe League pool price. 


Non Pool Cooperative 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Claes F cscses PU TUTTI TTT Teer rT . $2.7 
Sf lass 2 “ese ee eee eeeeeeereeeeeeneneeee 2.00 
COS GM cocedeeencistcedueceeesa 1.90 
ee Ee waccensevuws ; p Bes 

It ld be understood that the above 
price in each class are not the fina‘ prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the ~esult of 
the weighted average of the class price 
This average weighted price is the one to 
Se comparea with «1c League pool price 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As 

@ciation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


@mnounce the receiving station prices or 
@re price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET EASY 


to 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Ago 

Higher 

than extra 43'2-44 43'.-4 39 -39 2 

Extra (92sc) 43 - -43 38 

84-91 score 40 -42', 4 -42' > 34 38 

Lower G'd's 38! 2-39'2 39 -39 32! 2-33 
During the week ending August 1§ but 

ter receipt howed a ht falling. it 

but t re \ plenty I tocK tor tradi 

and ( narket va generall ea 

ho) \ eT have t CCl in 

r 4 1] ‘ ] flis ft | 

V le Variation m price (uite 





Booklet free 
ences, Best results 


PATENTS el 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


644 & Street. Washington. 0. C. 





SHIP YOUR EGGS). 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City | 








an element in the trade tried to reduceceipts are running ahead of last year. 


fractional decline 





prices but every met 
oO, on from other operators and it 
took all the week for the market to settle 
4 to % ent 
I Government reports gave the cold 
storage holdings in the United States on 
August I as 100,041,000 pounds againct 
134,118,000 pounds on the same date in 
1924. However, these figures are 4,400,000 
pounds over the 5-year average. In spite 
of this fact, the prices are several cents 
higher than at the same time last year. 
On Monday there was a slightly im- 
proved tone in the market. Most jobbers 
had been buying for daily requirements 
nly. Advices from the producing sec- 
tions were somewhat conflicting, some 
creameries holding their mike well while 
ithe are los:ng. Less stock went into 
torage in New York and street stocks 
hrank considerably on the fifteenth. The 
market reported % cent advance on most 
des Monday. The receipts were less 
than wer xpectec. Western markets 
ide a further advarce and the buying 
here was of a character to support this 
tion. .s a rule, jobbers continued a 
uth policy. Chain stores are 
| ng further supplies and a few pur- 
c! were made for storage 
CHEESE SLOW 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Ago 
Fresh fancy 24! 35-25% 24!2-25'2 20 -22 
Fresh av'g’s 23'2- 23'2- 19 -19'4 
Held fancy ene - 
He'd aver. ——— en 
» market on cheese last week was 
quiet, with trading inactive. Dealers hav 


not been disposed to shade recent asking 


prices o1 grades [he trading has 
been slow with some recent indications 
of quieter trading in preducing sections. 
The make in Wisconsir has continued 
heavy and the August 1 storage of United 
States stocks shows a slightly heavier re- 
serve har a year ago. The moderate trad- 
ing in fresh New York State flats “tas 


ranged from 23772 to 2s! cents. There are 
relatively light offerings of che. er stocks. 
Wisconsin flats are quiet, with asking 
prices about the same as those quoted for 
State 

On Monday Wisconsin dealers were of- 
stock at fractionally lower prices 


fering 


than the ena of last week, without stimu- 
lating much demand. On Tuesday trad- 
ing continued quiet, with the market barely 
steady. 

EGG PRICES LOWER 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Aug. 18 Aug.11 Ago 
Selected Extras 49-52 51-53 55-56 
Av-ge extras 46-48 47-50 50-54 
Extra firsts 41-45 41-45 46-49 
Firsts 39:40 39-40 40-45 
Gathered 36-44 36-44 33-48 
PUSte .uccescnes 30-40 30-40 36-40 
BROWNS 
Fancy 40-45 41-46 42-48 

The receipts ot resh eggs have been 

heavier t week and the quality has been 

usually d for this season. The mar- 

} declined several cents during the week, 

resultin n a steadier tone on Saturday. 

The condit have been favorable for 

\ugust egg production and some sections 

have report 1 a shght mecrease in produc- 

been: some accumulation 

ts more than counter- 

e withdrawals ot storage eggs 

t t ( vn siocks. Cold stor- 

} re slightly heavier than the 

ne last year. The weak- 

t has been chiefly on 

lower grades making 

Some imports otf 

( eggs have been received, 

ke 1 th market Fancy 

! ‘ cle 1 reasonably well 

] . when weakness 

\ the pr leading 
Wa et I ‘ 

Monday the trading on the highest 

f fresh Western showed a slight 

nent Monday receipts were not 

eavy 1 week ago, and there is less 

d t for les on good quality 

M trad l switching to fresh 
of the relative cheapness 
( wi in storage. The re- 
ceipts of fresh eggs on the 18th wert 

hat heavier and the market was 
li easier; qualities are still running 

1, and an stock is not élearing 
readily The prospects ire favorable for 
liberal ipplic for this Fall. The re- 


LIVE POULTRY STEADIER 


FOWLS A Year 
Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Ago 

Colored ceccccccccess 26- 25-27 28-30 

Leghorns .......- «++ -22-24 22-24 25-27 

BROILERS 

Colored .....esee+--.28-30 27-30 30-33 

Leghorns ....seeeees 26-28 25-27 30-33 
Receipts of live poultry were lighter 


during the week ending the 15th and the 
foul market was in much better shape. 
With the increased activity, a premium was 
asked on fancy stock and some premiums 
were received on lower grades. On the 
13th the strength was quite pronounced. 
This helped the sale of broilers, which in 
turn prevented a further advance in old 
fouls. The receipts of broilers were fairly 
heavy and the market was not in as good 
shape as for old fouls. There was the 
usual increased demand for broilers on Fri- 
day and no stock sold under 29c except 
Leghorns. There was a relatively light 
supply of express fouls and much of the 
business has been done on is of the 
freight market. A_ steady feeling was 
maintained on the 17th and 18th, the heavy 
fouls selling generally at 27c, the fancy 
stock receiving a premium of ic. Lighter 
fouls received Leghorns 24¢c. The 
broiler market was steady at 29c. Some 
effort was made to get a premium without 
Ole roosters are in lighte, 


basis 


cc 
#5°; 


success. sup- 
ply and a bit firmer. The market for 
Long Island ducks is strong and steady, 


at a price on June 15 of 25c. 

September 19 and 20 is the Jewish 
New Year, at which time fat fowls, tur- 
xeys and ducks will be in especial de- 
mand. The best market days for this 
holiday will be September 15, 16 and 17, 
preferably 15 and 16. Farmers who 
have been culling their flocks will have 
an opportunity to do some fattening of 
these culls, and possibly realize a good 
profit. However, it must be borne in 
mind that at this holiday ONLY 
FANCY STOCK IS WANTED. It is 
no opportunity to palm off seconds. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 





FUTURES A Year 
Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Ago 
(At Chicago) 
a 1.57! 1.60 1.28 
COP concececcces 1.044 1.06'g 1.22 
Wee: wecsoscacees 39% 4078 544g 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat, No2Red. 1.69'%2 1.72 1.44 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.2458 1.2834 1.4112 
Oats, No. 2 50 -52'/2 -67 
FEEDS Aug. 15 Aug. 8 
(At Buffatoy 
i ME csecaes 35.00 43.00 
Pt Pe veccesews 28 50 28.00 
SOW GOOR oc ccsccucs 3 32.00 30.50 
Stand'’d Mids ...... ~ 31.00 29.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... = 39.00 35.00 
Flour Mids ........ =~ 37.00 34.50 
Red Dog .....cccce z= 44.50 -00 
Se UD ecccoceece == 4450 .00 
Yel. Hominy ...... sc 39.50 45.00 
kL eee 47.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed ...... 43.25 42.25 
Gluten Meal . N — -00 
36% C. S. Meal - 46.00 47.00 
41% C. S. Meal r 50.00 50.00 
43% C. S. Meal .... z 53.00 54.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal ....... , 49.00 47.00 
The above feed quotations are taken from the 


vy report of the New York State Department 
arms and Markets. 


POTATO MARKET DULL 


! potato market has ruled easier dur- 
ing the past week. On the 14th, “our cars 
of Jersey sacks remained unsold up to a 
late hour and o.e car from Virginia, in 
barrels, No. 2s, sold mostly at $2.00. Long 
Islands were slow and weak, with $5.00 
the extreme top price on 150-pound sacks. 


ween: 


of I 


Prices declined trom day to day during 
the week and stock was sold at the best 


prices obtainable 


On Monday, the 17th, there was some 


accurculation of New Jersey potatoes, both 
on tne street and docks, and values were 
sustained wth difficulty. Long Islands 


are having a dull s On the 18th New 
Jerseys sold chiefly at $3.50 to $3.75, 
few Cobbiers on the street up to $4.00, and 
Giants mostly $2.25 to Long Islands 
were ruling easy, with the trade dull. 
However, we think this slowness is only 
ituation and nothing to worry 


a 


$2.50. 


a temporary 

about. All indications are for a_ short 
potato crop this year. This means that 
prices as a whole will orobably average 
good, although there may be temporary 
slumps like the present one. As nearly as 
w2 can find out, the present slump was 


cue not so much ww an oversupply as to 
the poor quality of potatoes which have 
coming lately. Many 





been in of these, 


we are informed, were dug too green and 
skinned badly, thereby presenting an ap- 
pearance that seriously affected the market. 


HAY RECEIPTS HEAVIER 


The receipts of hay hive been heavier 
and the market is dull, with few sales at 
top quotations. The No. 1 quotation is 
only nominal as there are no receipts of 
this grade. 

The market on August 18th for No. 1 
Timothy and light mixture was $28.00, 
lower grades from $21.00 to $27.00. 


APPLES AND PEARS 


There have been moderate receipts of 
apples from New Jersey, fair supplies from 
upstate, and scattering lots from other 
sections. The market has been irregular, 
with the demand dull except for fancy 
grades. Only the »esi green varieties are 
reaching top quotations. On the 18th the 
quotations for Jerseys varied from $1.00 
to $1.75 a basket for the better grades. 

Pears are meeting a slightly better dee 
mand and the tone of the market is ime 
proved, except on poor stock. Most of 
the offerings of flats favored sold at $1.50 
to $2.00 per basket. 


USE RADIO FOR MARKET ON 
PERISHABLES 


Of late we have received a number of 
inquiries suggesting that we include in 
our market columns quotations on the 
more perishable farm products such as 
carrots, onions, celery, spinach, etc., as 
well as small fruits such as the various 
kinds of berries. 

About the only way to follow the mar- 
ket on these perishables is to get the re- 
ports by radio. These commodities are 
up one day and down the next, being al- 
most solely dependent on the supplies that 
come in as well as the whims of the trade. 
What may hit a good market today tomur- 
row may be in the throes of a most dis- 
tressing glut. Such conditions cannot be 
forseen and the weekly market letter is of 
little help. 

It was to overcome this, that AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST instituted the radio market 
reports in cooperation with the New York 
State Department of Farms and Markets 
and Station WEAF. If you want to fol- 
low this market day by day, tune in on 
this station at noon on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. It will give 
the condition of the market, what the de- 
mand is and what the quotations are. 








Mr. Breeder— 


Ave spending years of wc-k 
and many hundreds of dollars 
in breeding up your herd, will you 
be content to sell the bull calves or 
the herd sire no longer needed for 
little or nothing? A _ few dollars 
spent in advertising will find the 
breeder who appreciates the ani- 
mal’s breeding enough to pay a 
price commensurate with its value. 
Advertise him in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by the Men 
You Want to Reach 


For rates and particulars write 


H. W. BALDWIN, 
Livestock Mgr. 
American Agriculturist 
Danielson, Conn. 














FARMS FOR SALE 


247 Acres; 3000 Apple Trees 
28 Cews, Crops; $2000 Cash 


start; splendid markets; 
fields, wire-fenced pasture, 
years old; 14-room house, 
barn, cement basement, silo, ice 
To settle affairs 28 graded cows, 3 
horses, bull, tools, implements, 20 a. growing crops, 
bay included. All for $15,000, only $2000 needed. 


A. B. CRUTE, Binghamton, W. Y. 





stores, schools, 
woodlot; 
running 


Money-maker from 
churches; rich loamy 
3600 apple trees, 5 
spring water, 60 ft. 


and poultry houses. 





TREES AND PLANTS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
Thousands of fruit trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, 
Barberry, Privet, ete. Highest quality direct te 
you. Write for new price list. THE WESTe 
MINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. 
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THE development of the Hood 
Flat Tread means—dollars 
saved — greater riding comfort 

-a feeling of absolute safety. 


Destructive side-wall flexure 
is reduced to a minimum. Road 
wear is distributed over a wide 
flat area— which means longer 
tire life. 





That White Arrow means _ 
more rubber on the road -— 
safer performance —longer wear 


The Hood Tread is safe on wet , 


pavements. In traffic, it provides 
a more ready response to the gas 
and quick braking. 

“Look for the White Arrow’”’ 
on the tires you buy. Ask your 
Hood Dealer about them. He is 
reliable and knows the facts 
about balloons. Let him give you 
trouble-saving facts. 


Hood Rubber Products Company,Ince. Watertown, Massachusetts 




















CHOSB> 


Look for the Hood White Arrow! 
The Hood White Arrow is a 
time tested guarantee of design 

/ 


ce of design, 
d workmanship. 
utifeine mae 


rt d 
f tfety, economy and d 
dability a 


RUBBER 


PRODUCTS 
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“This Fine Cars Luxury Would Be Very 


Unusual Even at a Much Higher Price’ 


Advanced in all phases of its chassis- 
design, engine-design and body-design, 
and advanced in the way it 1s built— 
the new Overland with Six cylinders is 
showing motorists of America an ex- 
ample of continuously fine perform- 
ance that 1s all to their liking. 


They like its smoothness. They like 
the substantial fee/ of the car in spurts 
of speed. They like its +0-horsepower 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 


getaway and pickup. They like the 
way it darts to the lead in traffic. They 
delight in the way it whisks past other 
cars on the hills. 


Beautiful to behold, a pleasure to ride 
in, a joy to drive... a car with a big- 
ness, a richness and an air of distinction 
particularly noteworthy because of its 
low price. Small down payment, 52 
weeks to pay the balance. 


+ WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Lrv., TORONTO, CANADA 


The New 
OVERLAND SIX 


THE STANDARD SEDAN 2895 yy I5O *~DE LUXE SEDAN 


‘ob. Toledo 
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cAmong the Farmers 


State Fair Farm 


NE of the big features that makes the 
New York State Fair of real” value 
to farm folks is the Agricultual exhibits 
that are arranged by County Farm Bureaus. 
These county exhibits were started back 
in 1917 when thirteen counties competed. 
The Agricultural depression of the last 
few years cut down the number of counties 
that. could compete, so the number of ex- 
hibits have varied from year to year. 
Last year space for ten exhibits was 
made available in the large Manufacturers’ 
and Liberal Arts Building at the Fair 
grounds. With the county exhibits in 
this building they proved more wortlr while 
‘and helped make the building more at- 
tractive as an Agricultural Hall. Fruits, 
flowers and vegetables are displayed here. 
Exhibits arranged by County Home Bu- 
reaus are also displayed in this building. 
These Home Bureau exhibits in the main, 
show that the Home Bureau is helping 
farm women in their counties. 


Fine Display for This Year 


According to E. C. Weatherby, Super- 
intendent of County Exhibits, this year’s 
show of Agricultural products arranged 
by County Farm Bureau Associations, will 
be better than ever before, mainly because 
ereater care is being given in the select- 
in¢ of material and the arranging of the 
exiibits. 

\ lack of space makes it necessary to 
limit the exhibits to ten. However, there 
s a very keen interest in these exhibits 
as eighteen counties asked to be permitted 
:o show. Applications for space were al- 
‘otted in the order received. The follow- 
ing counties will exhibit this year: 


-cwis Cattaraugus 
ompkins Cayuga 
Seneca Madison 
Fulton Onondaga 
Dutchess , Clinton 


New York State Grange 
Scholarship Fund 


T the annual session of the New York 

State Grange at Buffalo last year a 
revolving scholarship fund was established 
at the suggestion of Past State Master 
Sherman J. Lowell of Chautauqua county. 
This fund takes the place of the Cornell 
scholarships formerly offered by the State 
Grange. 

At the last session of the State Grange, 
held at Saratoga Springs, it was decided 
to place this fund in the hands of a 
special committee, this committee to have 
charge of the fund, receiving the contribu- 
tions and to make the loans to students 
when the fund reaches sufficient size. The 
minimum which the fund must reach be- 
fore loans will be made is $3,000. 

This committee, as appointed, consists 
of Neil J. Gilmour of Onondaga county, 
Edson J. Walrath of Jefferson county 


Bureau Exhibits 

and Mrs. Mildred G. Pratt of Oswego 
county. Chaiman Gilmour reports a total 
of about $1300 in the fund at present. 
The committee is waging a campaign to 
bring the fund up to the $3,000 mark, so 
that loans may be made available to stu- 
dents as soon as possible. 


First Practiced in Massachusetts 


Massaghusetts State Grange was the 
pioneer in the building of a grange scholar- 
ship fund of this kind and its fund has 
already been the instrument in helping 
some of 130 students to obtain an educa- 
tion. The Massachusetts fund has passed 
$30,000 and the grangers of that state 
are vey enthusiastic over its successful 
operation. But Massachusetts has only 
30,000 grange members, while the Empire 
state has about 135,000. And so far New 
York has but a paltry $1300 in its fund. 

There are about 900 subordinate and 53 
Pomona granges in New York State. Thus 
for 13 Pomona granges and 35 subordinate 
granges have contributed to the fund. Two 
counties, Jefferson and Lewis, have, 
through their Pomonas, each given $100 
to the fund. Many counties are yet to 
be heard from. 

Loans from the fund will be limited to 
children of grange parents. The loans will 
be made at a low ate of interest, and safe- 
guarded by proper security. The experience 
of the Massachusetts State Grange, over 
a long period of years, shows that there 
have been no losses whatever from the 
loans made. 

Contributions to this fund may be sent 
to Neil J. Gilmour, R. F. D., Brewérton, 
N. Y.—L. L. ALten. 





Plans Being Made for Erie 
**Bull Train’’ 


"THE Erie Railroad is making plans, 

through it’s Agricultural agents, to run 
a “bull train” through several counties in 
Western New York during the, months of 
August and Septe:nber The object is to 
create more interest in better livestock, and 
is in line with the policy of the Erie Rail- 
road, which believes that more prosperous 
conditions on farms will result in more 
business for the railroads. 

One car will be given over to each of 
the four major dairy breeds, Holstein, 
Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire. A num- 
ber of bulls between the ages of six months 
and sixteen months will be chosen by the 
breed Associations and placed on the train 
for sale at a reasonable price, which will 
be between $100 and $150. All bulls chosen 
will be backed by good records, either of- 
ficial or cow testing association records. 

One car will contain an extensive ex- 
hibit prepared by the New York State Col- 
lc~e of Agriculture, and two men from the 

















The Onondaga County Farm Bureau Exhibit which won first place at the S.. te 
Fair in 1924 
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Side of the Story- - = 


} WINTER you are out in all weathers and become hard- 
ened to cold. But, Mother and the children are indoors 
much of the time and are more sensitive. They are not as 
strong as you, and you must not judge them by your feelings. 

The best of heating is none too good for the folks at home. They 
deserve all the comfort a Moncrief Furnace affords, especially when a 
Moncrief costs so little and saves so much, 


Moncrief Furnaces have those extra size casings that deliver extra heat 
at no extra cost. Ask your Moncrief dealer to explain this and other 


money-saving Moncrief features, 
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State College will accompany the train and 
speak to the crowds that attend. Two cars 
will be fittec up for moving pictures and 
as lecture rooms in case the weather is 
rainy. When the weather is good, the 
talks will be given from a flat car, and 
animals will be brought from the other 
cars to the flat car to illustrate the talks. 

A full day will be spent at each stop. 
Preparations are being made for extensive 
advertising of the train and the county 
farm bureaus are cooperating in this work. 
Anyone having bulls that they would like 
to put on the train should communicate 
with the State President or Secretary of 
their breed association. Bulls will be 
selected for the train only after a personal 
visit to determine whether the individual 
is of a quality sufficient to meet the stand- 
ard set. 





Pool Prices for July 

"THE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association announces a gross povl 
price for July milk of $1.915. This is the 
base price of 3% milk at the 201-210 mile 
zone irom New York City. Expenses for 
the month were $.065 per 100 pounds leav- 
ing a net pool price of $1.85. This in- 
cludes 10c for certificates of indebtedness 
It makes the base cash distribution to 
League farmers $1.75. Individual checks 
will vary according to freight and butter 
fat differentials. 

This net pool price of $1.85 is I17¢ per 
100 rounds higher than the average July 
pool price since 1921. It is 52c higher 
than the average butter value of 100 pounds 
of 3% milk during the month of July. 

In the same mail which brings their 
July milk checks League farmers will also 
receive their thirteenth check for the fiscal 
year which ended March 31, 1925. This 
check represents the proceeds on sales not 
included in previous monthly checks during 
the fiscal year and is the final accounting 
for the year. 

The total amount of the thirteenth chec’ 


to be mailed out to members this month 
is $235,804.19, figured at the rate of Ic 
per 100 pounds of milk. 





Electrical Experiments on 
Farms 


T a recent meeting at Schenectady, 

representatives from several large 
power companies decided that they would 
conduct some experiments under actual 
farm conditions in an effort to determine 
the best types of electric machines for 
farm use, and the extent to which they 
can be used on the farm. 

The Adirondack Power and Light Core 
poration is installing milk cooling equips 
ment on a farm at their own expense, 
The farmer will use it and report as to 
the results but will be under no obligae 
tions for the use of it. Other companies 
will make tests of electrical ensilage cutte:s, 
hay hoisting, feed grinding and mixing, 
pumping, cold storage plants and various 
other uses of electricity. 

Some experiments are now being con- 
ducted at the State College but it was felt 
that several experiments under actual 
farm conditions would add to the value of 
the results. The “=mpire State Gas and 
Electric Association will have general 
supervision of the experiments. 





Madison County Has Big Picnic 
NE of the finest farm picnics that it 
has been our pleasure to attend in 

some time was held at the State School 

of Agriculture at Morrisville, New York, 
on Saturday, August 1. The picnic was 
under the auspices of the farm organi- 
zations of Madison County and the come 
mittee representing the different organi- 
zations—headed by Mr. E. A. Crawford 
of Canastota, ably assisted by County 

Agent W. L. Norman—is to be com- 

mended for the efficient way in which it 


(Continued on page 141) 
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hour after 
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ibility. With the thirty-mile start which 


they had on their pursuers, if the trader 
was not found until morning, Steele knew 
that no four or six-man canoe in the north 
could overhaul them. It was possible that 
some of the Indians on their trail could 
travel the forty miles of broken, bush- 


grown river shore in a night and a day, 


but he doubted it. So he laughed loudly 
at the square back of his friend when, 
an hour before sunset, they landed at Jack- 
fish porta 

“Well, we did it, old boy!” cried Stecle, 
lapping the knotted shoulder of the grin- 
ning David. “Now we'll take her all over 
in one trip or throw this Museum stuff 
away Can we do it?” 

David nodded. “De carry to de lak’ 
ecs short. I tak’ the canoe an’ de Injun 
stuff. You tak’ de rest.” 


“Man alive! It will go four hundred— 
with the hoat.’ 


But 


David was busy slinging his trump- 


line to the largest of the bags 

So, after further protests, which the 
Indian brushed aside, Steele packed the 
three hundred pounds on the Ojibway’s 


wide back, and on top halanced the Peter- 


boro, and the thick bow-legs of the red 
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The Valley of Voices—2y George marsh 


One day, beeg spruce log, she fall and 
hit heem in de back. De ‘noder feller 
try carry heem ovair de portage but eect 
pain my brother too moch. He say, ‘I 
stay here w'ile you breeng men from Los’ 
Lak’. Dey tak’ me ovair de long portage 
on de spruce pole!’ ” 

For a long space David sat with head 
fire. Steele 
the mood 
the rest 


hands, into the 
smoked in 
of his friend 
would be told. 
At length, David straightened and 
turned to the other, black eyes glittering, 
as he hoarsely demanded: “W'at you t’ink 
dat Laflamme say w’en de feller reach Los’ 
Lak’? w'at he say: ‘Dat man 
ovair on de Pelican ees dead by now. I 
got no men to You not go back; 
I got work for you wid beeg canoe down 
in Wabigoon.’ ” 
Again David paused, his f 


on Staring 


tor 


when 


waiting 
change, 


silence, 
to 


Dees ees 


sen’, 


ace black with 


his thoughts. 

“So Laflamme left your brother to die 
alone—to starve?” 

David nodded. 

“Dat feller had fear of Laflamme, but 
he go back to de Pelican w'en he get 


chance.” 


“What did he find?” asked Steele. 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an ethno'ogist, travelling thiough the Canadian 
wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 
the doomed fur tratling post of Colonel St. Onge.. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 
ous beast of Indian fable. The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 
villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 
and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior <« 


officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. 


Steele determines to solve 


the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles untii spring, before which time he vows 
he wil' solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. Steele au 

his two Indian guides, Michei and David, try to capture the beast which 
they have heard several times but have never seen. .The tracks they 
find are unlike those of any beast they have ever known. In spite of well- 


laid plans the Windigo eludes then.. 


Steele soon leaves for New York 


to report to the museum, promising to return before winter sets in. 
On his way he stops at LaFlamme’s camp to see what he can learn, but 


his visit is cut short when David overcomes 


LaFlamme as the latter 


tries to stealthily enter Steele’s cabin, where Rose, LaFlamme’s com- 


mon law wife is begging Steele to 


help her escape from the trader’s 


clutches. They immediately flee to escape the evident vengance of 








LaFlamme. 
m of Anak moved steadily up the trail. “Nodin’.” 
And not until they had reached the shore “What ?” 
of the first lake on the portage, a third “My brodder crawl to de riviere an’ 
of a mile distant, did the Indian put down drown heesel’—before he starve.” 
is load To Steele, “who had carried “David,” said the man across the fire, 
three hundred, the skill displayed by his “I want to apologize for keeping you off 
friend in balancing the one hundred pound that snake. He was helpless and I thought 
canoe, r the rough going of the portage, if I allowed you to go back that night, 
top 1e packs, was more amazing and we were afterward overhauled, it 
treneth of back and legs would mean our finish: but now I wish 

With the dusk, the canoe was in the you had throttled him.” 

| 1 tl two men gripped hands “T had hard fight not to keel heem— 
ttual congratulation. They had set but you're de boss,” added the loyal Ojib- 
| ’ gat 4 pace over a hundred way. 
ike and river which they would “You'll have your opportunity this winter 
et. Dropping downstream —never fear.” ° 
ca thick spruce, back from “Mebbe; but dey may wait for us to- 
ind for the first time in two days, morrow at de Frying Pan.” 

iked cornbrea r their beans and bacon, “You still think that some of them may 

id feasted. Pinch themselves as they have been sent overland to cut us off?” 
must in the future, that night it was agreed “Wal,” said the cool half-breed, “eef 
the hould be no denial of their hunger. I hunt canoe traveling dis way from 

Beside a fire which the scrub masked at Ogoké, dat ees w'ere I sen’ dem.” 

y fe t men, at ease with the world, “But they won't have had time to get 
pulled on after supper pipes. there.” 

“Bo iid the Ojibway, after a period “Mebbe not. Tomorrow we see.” And 
of silence which was characteristic, “I the red stoic roiled himself in his blanket. 
nevaire tell you wy I hunt dis Laflamme.” CHAPTER XXV 

From a revery in which Denise St. HE stars still hung above the Jack- 
Onge again played to him on her Hill of fish, although there was a hint of 
Dreams, far in the north, Steele turned dawn in the graying east, when a canoe 
with interest to the speaker. slid swiftly through the shadows on the 

“No, I should like to hear way to the Frying Pan rapids. Once over 

“Ket was mane year back—ten, the carry around this roaring cauldron of 
twelve. Dis Laflamme trade wid de ‘Jib- white-water, into the spray of whose flumes 
way up Los’ Lak’ way. My brodder work and cross currents no man, red or white, 
for heem. He sen’ my brodder an’ ‘noder had ridden a canoe and come through, and 
man to mak’ cache on de Pelican Rivier the two friends could snap their fingers 


at Laflamme’s pursuing pack of wolves, 
for, thirty miles of hard-running river, 
from which they would not lift their fly- 
ing canoe, then lay before them. 

Dawn slowly flushed the eastern horizon, 
and the regular churn-swish of paddles 
alone broke the silence of the mist-hung 
river. The sun broke above the ridges 
lifting the vapor blanketing the driving 
current of the Jackfish, to expose two 
kneeling men with faces wet from exertion, 
putting every ounce of their stone-hard 
bodies into the dripping blades. On slid 


the boat until, an hour after sunrise, the 
bow-man suddenly stopped paddling to 
listen. 

“Dere she ees!” he threw back to the 


man in the stern. 
The drum-beat of rapids drifted faintly 
streain. 

Turning the boat in to the shore, they 
dropped down stream to a bend, from 
which the \gorge of the Frying Pan was 

From the cover the alder- 
point, with his glasses Steele could 
see the clearing at the head of the 
portage. In turn the anxious men searched 
the shores above the rapids for some move- 
ment in the scrub which would betray an 
ambush. If Laflamme’s men were there, 
Steele argued, there was reason for 
their keeping under cover, and there was 
no smoke from a cooking fire. They 
could not have seen the canoe because the 
view up river was shut off by the point 
from which he and David were watching. 
Therefore, if a party had been sent over- 
land, they were still miles behind on the 
Rouge. 

But the shrewed Ojibway knew 
too well how Indians could travel through 
the “hush” when the reward was grea. 
To be surprised in the canoe withou 
ammunition was suicide. An ambush would 
wipe them out before they could reach tiv 
cover of the He groaned at tiie 
thought of his Mannlicher shells back ac 
Ogoke. 

“Eef we had only tree-four shell, we 
could hunt dem peopl’ from de rear, but 
de bush ees tick an’ dey will hear us be- 
fore we get near to use de knife. We bet- 
tair wait an’ hunt dem wid de knife cen de 
dark.” 

“What, wait all day and give a party 
behind us time to come up? [I tell you 
there’s no one down there,” insisted Steele. 

“Wal, Daveed weel go an’ fin’ out.” 

To humor him, Steele agreed that David 
should circle back and look the portage 
over from the rear. In an hour David 
stepped out of the bush. 

“IT t'ink no one ees dere,” he 
“De bush ees so t’ick I could not see well.” 

“I've been watching through the glasses 
started,” replied Steele, 
“and haven't move. We've lost 
two hours here, already. Let's start!” 

As they paddled toward the carry above 
the thundering Frying Pan, Steele asked 
the Indian whose eyes ceaselessly searched 
the shore below them: “Have these rapids 
ever been run?” 

“No! Dey are ver’ bad een some place,” 
muttered David. 

“Could we run them?” 

The Indian shook his head. 

“Then why did you insist on our having 
our setting poles handy?” 

David did not answer. 

“You're wasting your time watching that 
portage,” laughed Steele. 

Still the Ojibway ignored the man in 
the stern. Then the scoffer suddenly won- 
dered why the bowman was edging the 
nose of the boat, as they drifted, away 
A thrill shot through 
something 


up 


visible. of 
grown 


plainly 


no 


onlv 


shore. 


reported. 


ever since you 


seen a 


from the carry. 
him. Had David 
picious ? 

The boat was fast approaching easy rifle 
With his paddle buried, the Inc‘an, 
leisurely action, and followed 
by Steele, was rapidly adding to the dis- 
tance between the canoe and the shore 
But to the straining eyes of the American 
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E have received 
a number of 
letters from Lone 
Scouts who are work- 
ing for the trip to the 
Eastern States Expo- 
sition. When this 
reaches you, only a 
few days will remain 
before the contest 
closes. Let us remind 
you again that contri- 
-~, butions sent in and ac- 
cepted will receive 
points toward the trip even though they 
are not printed until after the contest 
closes. 

We have also received a number of pic- 
tures for the contest for August. Some 
of them are very finc, but not as many 
have come in as we expected. I know 
that we all have a feeling that there 
is not much use in trying for a prize. 
We feel that so many will be trying for 
it that we wont stand a chance, but after 
all someone always wins the prizes, and 
often we COULD have won if we would 
only do our best and work hard. The 
prize winning pictures wi!l be printed soon. 














The Contest for September 


As announced iz. August first issue in 
t:.e Lone Scout column the contest for Sep- 
tember will be for letters received between 
September first and September twentieth 
on the subject “WHY I BELONG TO 
TILE LONE SCOUTS.” The prize list 
will remain the same as for the July con- 
test. Look in the Scout Columr in the 
August I issue to see what the prizes 
will be. 

We are very much interested in know- 
ing what progress our members are making 
in their scout work. Will you all help 
us by either sending your degree report 
cards to us when you finish the degrees 
or if you send them to Chicago, write us 
a letter und tell what degrees you have 
passed. 

We now-have SEVEN HUNDRED 
MEMBEKS in the A. A. Tribe. I certainly 
think that is great. Much of this progress 
is due to the first boys who have joined. 
They have bee: sending in new names to 
us, and we expect all members will con- 
tinue to send them in. Yo: have all re- 
sponded to my request to hear from you 
and we are receiving many letters every 
day. The more we get the better we 
like it. 

The big thing to remember is that the 
fellaw who keeps right at work, study- 
ing and passing his cegrees and winning 
other honors is the fellow who will get 
the most fun and tenefit from his Lone 
Scout Membership. I think we once sa: 1 
we would like a thousand members by Sep- 
tember first. We wont quite do that un- 
less all you fellows get busy and tell your 
friends about the Lone Scouts. I feel 
sure wat if you will do this that we will 
reach our goal vefy soon. 

Another goal that I would like to set 
is that every Scout who joined the A. A. 
Tribe before September first should have 
passed at least his first degree before 
January 1. That doesn’t seem like a dif- 
ficult thing to do, and yet if that goal is 
reached it will be impossible for a single 
scout to take it easy. Everyone must 
work., j 


Lone Scout History 
By Maurice R. Conner, L.S.D.-B. (25) 


|] BE beginning of my Lone Scout 
career was Dack in 1920, when our 
grand old magazine, “Lone Scout”, was 
still arriving at our Post Office once a 
week. In fact, like many other boys, I 
have my doubts as to whether I would 
have joined at all had it not been for the 
paper. “Lone Scout” took my eye so 
I sent my subscription off for it. 

This was in the late summer and I did 
not sign the pledge until fall. I soon 
acquired the necessary cash, etc., for 
the membership fee, and sent it in. I 
did not, however, start at once on the 
degree work. Time elapsed, as usual 
and I became more and more interested 
in the Lone Scout work. I tried in vain 
to secure members in Lee Center, where 
I then lived. I bought a new uniform, 
thinking that surely they would join 
when they saw me wearing it. There 


was only one fault with this scheme; it 


Lone Scouts of America 


¢ American Agriculturist Tribe 


didn’t work. They still refused to lis- 
ten to reason. So I went to work alone. 
The degree tests were fun for me and 
I did not lag behind in them long. I 
passed the first three degrees while in 
the country and was ready for the fourth 
when we came to the city. 

In Rome, there was opportunity to se- 
cure more members, as there are more 
boys in the city than in the country. I 
finally set out on the “warpath” for 
members. At first, it did not work any 
too well. It seemed that the fellows 
had not heard much about the Lone 
Scouts. They were curious but were 
also wary. They did not like to join 
unless they knew more about it. 

Meanwhile, I did not let my degree 
work lag behind. I passed the fourth, 
fifth and sixth degrees, thereby gaining 
that nifty little Totem Lodge pin. This 
helped me to turn the trick. 

‘“he miracle happened one day when 
the Sophomore class, of which I was a 
member, had a study period while the 
upper classmen were attending Friday 
morning assembly. I had my degree 
books with me, as usual, as well as my 
hand-bouok, and these I handed to two 
of my class mates. They promised to 
sign up as soon as they got their money. 
One of them signed up the next day and 
the other failed to come up to _ his 
promise. But I secured others and also 
secured subscriptions for “Boy’s Life.” 
Tle Booster Button was now mine, and 
perhaps I wasn’t proud. You might as 


well say that perhaps cucumbers grow 
in pods on apple trees. It surely is a 
real beauty and no mistake. 

My latest achievement is the holding 
down of the office chair of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the newly formed LONE 
SCOUT NATIONAL LEAGUE. And 
whil: I am at it, I might <s well say 
that you had better s-nd me your name 
NOW so that your name will go on 
the Charter-member list of the league. 
No admission fee is charged, of cc -’se, 
until we get the official charter. Join 
NOW! 

And let me say in closing, fello - 
scouts and whoever else may happen 
to read this, I have never once regretted 
joining the LONE SCOUTS of AMER- 
ICA. It was the first rung to the lad- 
der of success; need I say more? 


What I Saw in the Woods 
By Thomas Kelly, L. S. (10) 
NE bright sunny afternoon I decided 
to take a walk in the woods. I 
noticed how the fallen leaves made a 
crazy quilt pattern with the aid of the 
green grass. The trees were made more 
beautiful by the suns rays pouring 
through the branches. Plants and 
shrubs blended with leaves and grass 
in perfect harmony. Some of the shrubs 
had red berries on them. 
I did not see any animals except one 
turtle. It was an unusual one. The 
shell was black with yellow stripes 
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HORIZONTAL 
1—Showered 37—Agricultural im- 
6— Abo u nding in plement 
action 39—Food-fish 


4i—Exclamation of 
astonishment 


12—Performer 
14—More crippled 


15—Perform 43—Remainder 
16—Hauling machine 45—Natural metallic 
19—Sun-god substance 
20—Wrath 46-—Plaintive crys 
22—Fathered 48—Speck 


49—Part of “to be” 
50—Walks on ones 


23—Beast of burden 
24—At one time 


26—M ales toes 
27—Run away 52—Exist 
28—Girl 53—Fliower (Pl) 


30—Cultivate 55—More recent 

32—Ascend 57—Male bees 

33—Glance of the eye 58—Guides with a 

35—Cuddles rudder 
VERTICAL 

1—Wirelesses the sun by the 

2—Fruit of the oak moon 

3—That thing 23—Permitted 

4—Negation 25—Comforts 

5—Sins 27—Part of a room 


7—Lump of clay 29—Fixed in opinion 

8—Liquid from coal 31—Sick 

9—Contraction of “il 34—On board 
” 


am 36—Cleansing com-« 
10—Stanza of poetry pound 
11—Rubs out 37—Game played on 
18—Measure of land horseback 


T7—Points a gun 38—Weasel-like anl- 
18—Canvas shelter mals 


21—Obscuration of 40—Defensive cover- 


Ing of mail 47—Dispatched 
42—Strikes 50—Half a score 
44—Not intoxicated 51—Observe 
46—Possessing wis- 54—Thus 

dom 56—You and ! 
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The Pledg of 
The Lone Scouts 

eo pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing cach day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 











which made an almost perfect camou- 
flage. 

The only thing to disturb the quiet 
was the occasional chirping of birds and 
the singing of crickets as though they 
were talking to each other. These birds 
and other creatures of nature will 
help to remove the monotony of city 
life, if we will only walk among them 
and study their habits 

Try it yourself and see what it will 
do for you. 


Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Brother Scout:—It seems good to 
call you “‘brother scout” as | am glad the 
American Agriculturist tribe is growing. 
i will surely do my part to make it do so. 
! joined the Lone Scouts in May 1925 
and have passed my first degree and have 
sent in my _ second. 1! sure am glad it 
Joined the Lone Scouts of America as there 
is a lot to learn and enjoy in being one. 
Well ! have one point toward the “booster 
button” and prospects look good. I am 
trying to get up a tribe and guess ! will 
succeed when the boys wake up. 

Will close wishing you success to the 
American Agriculturist tribe. 

Scoutingly yours, 
RICHARD CLEVELAND (10) 
R. D. 2, Milford, N. Y. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor:—For several 
years | have been eager to join the Scouts, 
but as the nearest troop was over five 
miles away, this was impossible. | never 
became acquainted with the Lone Scouts 
until you formed the A. A. tribe thus open- 
ing to me an opportunity to attain my de- 
sire. 

| believe that every red-blooded boy 
should have a hobby and treat it as a pal. I 
now have two main hobbies and several 
lesser ones in which boys delight. Reading 
is one of my hobbies. | have a notebook 
in which | keep the names of the books 
which ! read; the author’s name and a 
brief sketch of the-book. This helps me 
in my High School English work. But now 
that scouting calls me more into the open, 
1 decided that a new hobby would not go 
amiss, so | chose a woodsy one. It is a 
collection of twigs about two inches in 
height, naturaily bent into a letter of 
the alphabet. I! find that it calls for a 
quick and keen eyesight to find a specimen. 
If any other Scouts are interested in these 
hobbies | would like to hear from them. 

Scoutingly yours, 
EWI!IS GRAY, (15) 
Warsaw, New York 


Our New Members 
NEW YORK 


Clinton County—Frank Vaughn. 

Delaware County—Raymond Rogers 

Green County—Vincent Greene, Everett Van 
valkenberg 

Franklin County—Quinby Mills 

Jefferson County—Wilson Burroughs, Joseph 
<lock 

Livingston Harold 
Phillips. 

Madison County—G. L. Stewart 

Onondaga County—Clifford Morey 

Orange County—Edwin Decker, Louis Diag 

Steuben Couuty—Morris Sutfin. 

St. Lawrence County—William Gilmore, Or 
ville Riggs 

Wayne County—Glen Schuldt 

Wyoming County—Everett Fisher 

Yates County—Harold Peterson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clearfield County—Paul Haag 
Bradford County—Jerry Brown 
Lancaster County—-Henry Hosan, Jr. 
Tioga County—John Powers 
Warren County—Grant Scars, Walter Sear 


NEW JiRSEY 


Hunterdon County—Joseph Hampton, Jr. 


County—Eltor. Ludwig, 


CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield County—Wilbur Goodrow 
OHIO 


Delaware County—Waldo Shipman 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Marion County—Steam Graner 
A number of Lone Scouts who have bes 
longed to the organization for some time 
have asked if they can joit our tribe. We 


are glad to have them do this. The. is 
no charge to Scouts in good standing. 
Those who have recently joined us are, 


Charles Hofer, Columbia City, Oregon. 
Maurice Blackman, Holnesviiie. N. Yu 
and Oscar Stroh, Linglestown, Pa. 
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From a Child’s 
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A Sideboard Set (399-8) 

A sideboard or tresser set, No. 399 8, 
that different, in ts centre mat which is 
semi-circular. This set can also be used 
for a vanicy, if the mats are not too large, 
but they are larger than the usual size, 
center mat being 13 by 22 and end mats 
13 by 8! The materia is cream linen, 
but the embroidery is unusual in coloring 
havine baskets of erv light green, instca 
ot the conventtior i] Llues r brown | p 


cA Page of Pretties 


Smock Dress to a Scart for 


































































































This shows the Roly Poly Circus Quilt In miniature. In actual size of each block Is 
8 inches square, and the 20 set together in “sash-work” as shown here, make a quilt 
just the right size for a child's crib bed. If you want the cover for a larger bed, set 
them together with alternate blocks of plain color, in checkerboard fashion. 

The 20 funny, little, round animals are on hot-iron transfer patterns, all enclosed In 
one package ready to be taken and transferred onto squares of white muslin. Then each 
animal is easily embroidered in outline stitch and the biocks set together to make the 
most cunning little quilt imaginable 

The same patterns can be used singly for pillow tops, bibs, tray cloths, or wherever 
your youngsters have things to decorate. : : 

A Roly Poly Quilt wilt afford pleasant pick-up sewing and make a delightful gift 
when done. Girls of eight, as well as their mothers and grandmothers will enjoy doing 

ircus Quilt. : 

Cine 20 hot-iron transfer patterns with complete instructions for the making will be 
mailed postpaid upon receipt of 

50 cents for complete set of quilt patterns : 

Send orders to Embroidery Department, American Agriculturist 








and down strands are worked in outline bouquet frill and may also adorn the skirt. 
stitch, and the cross strands are ru: i.ead and shoulders are in black outline 
straight across cat.. ing uuder each outline stitch, eyes a French knot and motth a 
trand. Ble, yink and violet. French few stitches of carmine. The Jo ers are 


any pastel tints tl..t harmonize with t « 


knot flowers are surrounded by lazy daisy i ti 
This design is suitable for 


leaves of dark wood green. Cream linen applique. 


set 75c. Flos. 25c. Lace for edge dresser scarf, pillow slips, guest towels 
50c. Linen finished cotton stamped for or apron. Transfe- this design directly 
e. 50c. Transfer pattern of embroidery to the article on which it is to be used. 
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the Dresser 








For the taundry bag No. 3412-8 we have 
chosen stout tan scarfing—both good look- 
ing and serviceable. The pansies may be 
outlined or made of violet and yellow 
patches as you prefer. Tan scarfing 17 by 


54 inches stamped for laundry bag. 
(patches not included) 50 cents. Floss 20 
cents. 


A Romper for Baby 


A strutting goose in a high sun bonnet 
decorates this romper of stout gingham 


No. 388-8. The Goose is embroidered in 
white, green, red black. Narrow bands 
a Sa N oy . 

z mY 
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around neck, sleeves and pockets are 
in two colors, red anu white or black and 
white. Gingham, blue, tangerine, or tan, 
stamped 1 to 2, or 3 to 4 years, 75e. 
Floss 25c. Transfer patter: of embroide 
ery 20c. 





ZU 
A Colonial Maid 


[here are scallops and :callops and here 
me al! dressed up with lace and posies. 
The skirt is applique. from some dainty 
colored linen, cut first a seam larger than 
this pattern. Tiny bits of lace make sleeves, 


A scarf of tan linen No. 3125-8 with 








well, flat on the table or hanging over the sides. 
character, and is very quickly and easily worked. 
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A Dresser Scarf (3125-8) 


the fashionable shaped ends that look so 
The embroidery design has much 
Blossoms in three shades of 
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side of the group. 


ner one blue. 
finish. It can also be simply hemmed an 
outline stitch in blue ar black. 


PALE LES 


blue have a lazy daisy stitch for each petal. 
shade, with one of each of the other shades on either side. 
used for the top flower on one side and the ligher flower is above on the other 
A border of blue and black is formed inside the edge, by two 
opposing lines of wide spaced blanket stitching. The outer one black and the in- 
A braid of dull gold or narrow tan fringe can be used for an edge 





jae ee 
DELLE ELA AL LS 
3125-8 


The centre flower is of the darkest 
The darker shade is 


d outlined above a quarter inch hem with 


Tan or cream linen for scarf 17% by 52 $1.25, Tan art crash $1.00. Floss 40 
cents. Transfer pattern of embroidery 20 cents. 





Household Hints 


Summer silks will not spot from water 
if, before the dress is made, the material 
is covered with a damp cloth and pressed 
with a warm iron, 

** % 


The slip under summer dresses can 
be adjusted to several lengths if three 
button holes are made on each strap 











and the straps are buttoned rather thag 
sewed on in the front. 
. se 6 
When sewing on overcoat buttons, sew, 
a small pants button on the underside, 
letting your thread pass through the small 
button, the coat, and the large outsidd 
button, The small button relieves the 
strain on the cloth. Buttons sewed of 
this way never tear out—Mrs. L M, 
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That Lazy Child 


Make the Ola Way Better--- With Boys or With Kitchens 


N the first place, “there ain't no such 

animal”. A child who seems lazy, 
disinclined to be active, who muopes or 
sits quietly doing nothing a great deal, 
is for some reason or other, not a normal 
child. Constant nagging and scolding 
only add one more burden, over-strained 
nerves, to the load he may already be 
carrying. If he is quiet or “lazy” it is 
because he feels that way. If he feels 
tha: way, there is a reason for it. Chil- 
dren do not pretend. At least not to 
keep it up. In common with animals, 
they act pretty much as-they feel. There- 
fore if your boy or girl mopes, if he 
spends too much time doing nothing, 
take him to a doctor. Usually some 
functional trouble wili be found. Often, 
something is not doing its duty in the 
child’s organism. 

The trouble may be caused by faulty 
food or poor assimilation thereof, due to 
bac habits of eating or possibly to de- 
fective digestive organs. Also nose or 
throat stoppages will cause apathy in a 
child. When the trouble is removed or 
corrected and the boy or girl feels lively, 
he or she will act lively, never fear. 

“There ain’t no such animal”, is liter- 
ally true in regard to the so called lazy 
child. Don’t think that because Johnny 
does not enjoy lugging the coal up 
stairs, shoveling the walk, sifting ashes 
and so on, he is therefore lazy. He is 
only doing what we all did (and still 
do), trying to avoid disagreeable things 
and doing his best to shirk them. But 
watch his tireless energy when he and 
“the Gang” are building a hut some- 
where, in which to hold their secret 
meetings! 

Don’t jump at the conclusion that be- 
cause Elizabeth Ann does not “take to” 
piano finger exercises, that she is lazy or 
would love them if she were normal. 
Only musical prodigies really enjoy 
hours of mechanical exercises and don’t 
you ever believe anything else. It does 
not follow, however, that John and Eliz- 
abeth Ann should be excused from duties 
of this nature. They must be tactfully 
and consistently urged on with praise 
and promises of results earned by effort 
and application. Do not confuse the 
child’s reluctance io perform disagreeable 
tasks with laziness, but bear ever in 
mind, humanity’s age old tendency to do 
the easiest and the pleasantest thing 

As to the adolescent, he is a subject, 
quite by himself. Here the “laziness” 
must be very carefully handled, indeed. 
His nature is strained to its utmost in 
physical growth. Naturally he has not 
as much energy for other things as for- 
merly. “Be wise and kind and somewhat 
blind”, is a good rule to follow here. Do 
not nag or scold or try to spur the lag- 
gard on by casting the exploits of some 
other child in his teeth. Wait, have 
patience, and in the meantime, keep your 
child’s confidence (unlucky you, if you 
have it not) and encourage him by praise 
and gentle proddings to keep moving 
lest he rust entirely and develop genuine 
laziness. Do not call him “lazy” and 
the probabilities are that when he pos- 
sesses the energy to be active and lively, 
he will be so, and not before. Obviously 
the remedy is to build up his energy with 
fresh air, good food and sleep.—E. H. D. 





For Kraut Making Time 


¥ you make kraut by your mother’s 

or your grandmother’s method you 
will find that it will be more satisfactory 
and easier to get to when cold days 
come if you store it in glass jars and 
seal it after it has fremented sufficiently. 
There will be less waste and you can 
have kraut on the coldest days by merely 
opening a small jar when that in a 
large jar would be inaccessible. 

A newer method is being used in our 
neighborhood. You can use it in mak- 
ing kraut from your late cabbage. You 
might make a jar or two in this way 


when you would not bother with so 
small a quantity by the old way. Just 
make your chopped or shredded cabbage 
pleasantly salty, set pint, quart or larger 
mason jars in an earthen or enameled 
crock or pan and press cabbage down 
tight. Cover all with a clean cloth and 
set aside for two or three days—until 
the brine rises and cabbage settles down 
in jar. Then see that each jar is well 
packed and filled with the brine. Seal 
and store. 

Time was when kraut was a question- 
able article of diet but scientists are de- 
claring now that it is ‘very healthful 


crawling things wher they come creeping 
out of bounds.—Mrs. BLancu Funk. 





One Way of Cleaning Teeth 


ASHES and salt make a splendid com- 
bination for cleaning the teeth. I 
have never yet found the powder or paste 
to beat them. The salt preserves, and the 
soft wood-ash whitens the teeth, while 
also sweetening the whole mouth. Fiist 
rinse out the mouth, then dip the dampered 
brush in fine salt and do the teeth ard 
gums and tongue with that, rinsing the 
mouth frequently. Then dip the brush 





shown for the young girl and for the 


wardrobe. 
Pattern 2502 is 


easy to launder. 
8, and 10 years.. 
quires 2 yards 
Price 13c. 


Pattern 2513 





Pattern 2494, below, may 
be made with the godets or 
just plain without them. The 
instructions for making come 
with the pattern. It comes 


im sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. For the 36-inch size it 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with 1% yards of 
36-inch material contrasting. 
Frice 13c. 


comes im sizes 14, 16 





*oN\ 13¢. 


Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Some Of The Season’s Best Styles 


The long waisted dress with flaring lines at the bottom of skirt is here 


a “dress-up” frock. The undersuit is just in time for the little girl’s school 


little girl’s dresses, easy to make and 
of 36-inch material. 


s+ @ girl’s bt’ wer 
pattern opening in the center back. Made 
of cotton or of silk, this garment is all / / 
that @ smali giri needs under her little | 
frock. It comes im sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years and requires for the 
8-year size 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Price 13c. 

~ 





Pattern 2498 is well suited for a sports dress 
of printed silk, bengaline silk, silk crepe or 
linen. The collar and finish of the center front 
belong particularly to this season’s styles. It 


42 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 


takes 314 yards of 36-inch material with % 
yard of 32-inch contrasting material. Price 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (al- 
though coin is sent at own risk) and mail to Pattern Department, American 


slender woman, for street wear or for 


just the idea for the 


It comes im sises 6, 
The 8 year size re- 


/ 
> 





Pattern 2508, below, is a 
great favorite for linen or 
cotton broadcloth. It cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
For the 36-inch size 3% 
yards of 36-inch material are 
necessary with ¥% yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. Price 13c. 


years, 36, 38, 40 and 











because of its lactic acid and other de- 
sirable elements.—Lennie Hollon Land. 





Getting Rid of Ants 


ANY householis are infested with 
ants at this time of year: There is 
a very simple and pleasant method of send- 
ing ants about their own business, when 
they make their appearance in the pantry 
and other places. -~t seems almost hopeless 
sometimes for they are fastidious enough 
to select the cleanest households and they 
are extremely persistent and numerous. 
All that is necessary to rid yourself of 
these pests is to sprinkle whole cloves 
wherever they are found, and they will 
disappear as if by magic. 
Whole cloves will also expel all other 





in the wood-ashes, (kept in a saucer) and 
give another brisk brushing. Rinse again, 
and, after a few day’s steady treatment, 
see if your teeth don’t command praise 
from your family by their shining white- 
ness. The whole operation will hardly 
take five minutes—Heten McFapyen. 





The Old Order Changeth 


NSTEAD of believing that the old 

order of things should never change, 
one “mere man” is glad that the kitchen 
at least is no longer what it used to be. 
The following story in rhyme (written 
for a special occasion) expresses his 
gratitude to the Home Bureau worker 
for inspiring these changes. (Editor). 
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Extra help to save your 
hands! Extra help to 
get clothes safely clean! 
Splendid soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha, work- 
ing together, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any form! 


Safe! Quick! Thorough! 
Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more 
a week? Costs less in 
the end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 





; a am a a ae a a 
Use Cuticura Soap 

And Ointment : 
To Heal Sore Hands 


| a a a a a 1 
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TO THE HOME BUREAU AGENT 








1 remember, | remember 

The house where ! was born, 

And though it now has all been changed 
Vil say we do not mourn. ‘ 
In fact, I’m here to tell you folks 

It gives me greatest Joy 

To know that house is not the same 

As when | was a boy. 


1 remember, | remember 

The place where as a lad 

1 used to fill the wood box 

In that kitchen mother had. 

And though it now may give me Joy 
To look back on that scene 

I’m glad in the hot summer days 
She now has kerosene. 


1 remember, | remember 

The steps that mother took, 

Just trav’ling ‘round that kitchen 
Whene’er she had to cook. 

The pantry was ten steps away: 
She went there for the flour; 
Then down a flight of cellar steps 
For milk, both sweet and sour. 


1 remember, | remember 

That battered kitchen chair 
That held the pail of water 

By the window over there; 
And though we often boasted 
Of our water's fine supply: 

Ten chances when 'twas wanted 
Ma found that pail was dry. 


1 remember, | remember 

The pump out by the door: 

it always meant two dozen steps 

Whene’er she wanted more, 

And though that, too, has now been 
changed 

1 do not like to think 

How many steps my mother took 

Before we got that sink. 


! remember, | remember 

The “Crick” in Mother’s back 

It seems the tables where she worked 
Were all too low, alack 

And so it was no wonder 

That they made her shoulders droop 
Before we learned to raise them up 
So there’s no need to stoop. 


! remember, | remember 

The dresses mother wore; 

They never had much fit behind 

And rather less before. 

And though she worked and did her beet 
And tried and tried again 

Dressmaking was an awful chore: 

She had no “Betty” then. 


! remember, | remember 

How tired mother looked 

When she had washed and ironed 
And cleaned and sewed and cooked 
But what | now remember 

Is the proud and happy face 

Of Mother in her kitchen 

Since we have changed the place. 


! remember, | remember 
What started all this change: 
It was a lady demonstrator 
Who spoke down at our Grange, 
And |! hope that I'll remember 
All that was done and said 
That | may help that message 
To spread—and spread—and spread. 
—P. H. W 


Health is the foundation on which re 


poses the happiness of the people and the 
power of the country.—William H. Taft. 
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Madison County Picnic 


(Continued from page 139) 
planned the program and carried it 
through. There were probably at least 


1500 Madison County farmers in attend- 
ance and there was something to do for 
everybody every minute. 

Not the least of the pleasure and pro- 
fit obtained by those who attended was 
the splendid visits which old friends and 
neighbors had with one another in 
talking over farm problems and renew- 
ing acquaintances. 


Fruit on Two Year Old Cortland 
Tree 


HE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST repre- 
sentative in Niagara County, Mr. H. 
C. Humphry reports that on July 13 there 
were three apples on a Cortland apple 
tree on the farm of F. M. Bradley. The 
tree was grafted two years ago. The Cort- 
land is a new variety which gives promise 
of being a valuable addition to those grown 
the East. 





Farmer’s Meetings 


August 26 Chautauqua County Big Four 
picnic at Midway park. The Farm Bureau, 


Home Bureau, Grange and Dairymen’s 
League are cooperating in holding this 
picnic. Mr. E. R. Eastman, editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will be the 


principal speaker. 

September 2. Livingston County 
Farm Management tour. Professor V. 
B. Hart will conduct the tour. 

September 9. Dutchess County Pom- 
ona Grange meets at Chapel Corners. 





County Notes 
Dutchess County. Oats are all cut. 
The yield was good, but many fields 


lodged badly and a heavy rain has kept 


them wet in the shock. Corn is looking 
extra good but necds warmer weather 
and less rain. Potatoes are looking 
good. We are troubled with reckless 
auto drivers and road hogs, who have 
caused some deaths. The Grange at 
Freedom Plains is making plans to 
build a grange hall. They held a clam 


bake August 12.—P. 
Genesee County. There has 
lot of rain lately and crops are looking 
good. Oats and barley are doing well, 
and doing fine. The potato 
crop promises to be a good one. Apples 
will be a fairly good crop.— 
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Ontario County. 
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SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS.  Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
currant plants for September and October plant- 
Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 





ing. Delphinium, 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
Poppy, Bleeding Heart and 67 other kinds of 


perennial flower plants for summer and fall plant- 
ing—all perfectly hardy, living outdoors during 
winter, and will bloom next summer. Roses, 
Pansies, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Tulips, 
Crocuses. Catalogue free. HARRY*E. SQUIRES 
Hampten Bays, N 


PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, colors, 
$1; 50 Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1. 
( > 

I 





asst. 


atalog freee WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., 
ye pt 





Dawsons Golden Chaff and Junior 
Get your seed from these 
n in the 


WE HAVE 
No. 6 winter wheat. 
































A bargain for some- 











SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
HONOR WHEAT 








JONES & WILSON, 











high yielding strains which we have gro 
hills of Chautauqua. Write for sample and 
prices. PIERPONT AND SMITH, Cassadaga, 

FOR SALE—Pure, field inspected, Junior Ivo. 
6 seed wheat, $2.65 bu. F.O.B. Sack free. G. 
LEWIS COLLINS, Aurora, N. Y. 

SHEEP 

MONEY INV=STED in a good ram is good 

business. Heavy shearing Rambouillets, Illanes, 





Shropshires, Dorsets, Cheviots. TOWNSEND 
BROS., Interlaken, N. Y. 

REG. HAMPSHIRE ewes and :- ums. Flock 
of 50 young ewes, $1,000. Also rams and ram 
lambs. See them at Scio, New York. A. 
MERRY, Belmont, N. Y. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


Send fifteen cents for house- 





PATCHWORK. 


hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale from 
manufacturer at grea: bargain. Samples free. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. 
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rains and hail storms. There still 
some hay to cut. The crop is light due 
to the dry weather in May and June, 
Wheat is all harvested and some thresh- 
ing has been done. The yield is report- 
ed to be above the average. Barley and 
oats are ripening slowly because of the 
cold weather. Early potatoes are a light 
crop and are selling for $3.00 a bushel. 
It has been too cool for corn to grow 
well.. Early cabbage is bringing $40 a 
ton. New wheat $1.50 a bushel. Butter 
40 cents a pound and eggs 32 cents a 
dozen.—F. B. 

Sullivan County. Most farmers have 
finished cutting hay. The yield was 
light due to drought in the early sum- 
mer. As a result, many are cutting their 
oats green for forage. Corn looks prom- 
ising and gardens are excellent since we 
have had rain. The apple crop is a fail- 
ure due to a heavy frost during the 
blossoming period. Labor is high and 
scarce. Common labor gets from $4.00 
to $5.00 a day. The chief industry in 
this section is small dairy farming and 
summer boarders. Jewish people are 
buying property at fabulous prices and 
erecting large boarding houses with all 
modern improvements.—R. 

Jefferson County. MHaying about 
finished and the crop has been heavy. 
Harvesting has begun. The yield prom- 
ises to be good though some places re- 
port that rust is bad. Cows have been 
shrinking badly and a few farmers are 
feeding grain. Corn looks good where it 
has received good care. Potatoes are 
being marketed at fifty cents a peck. 
The quality is good though the size is 
rather small. June milk in the Baumert 
Plant brought $1.80 for 3% milk. Cows 
are selling from $75.00 to $125 and 
seem to find a ready market. We have 
few apples but berries were a bumper 
crop. Eggs are bringing from 40 to 55 
cents a dozen. 


is 


is 


Our Approval Service i is 
at Work 


(Continued from page 133) 
down securely under the liquid. Allow 
the pickles to cure for from three to four 
weeks. When the pickles are removed, 
they should be firm ,of good quality, and 
ready for use. 

COOKED CUCUMBERS 
Cue UMBERS are oftenest thought of 


as a salad or pickle dish and yet 
when cooked they are both tasty and 
wholesome as a trial of the following 


will prove: 

Cucumber Soup:—Pare and dice two 
fresh cucumbers. Add a half teaspoonful 
of salt and three cupfuls of water and 
boil fifteen minutes. Remove from fire 
aad drain, reserving two cupfuls of the 
liquor in which they were cooked. Blend 
two tablespoonfuls of butter with two 2f 
flour, add the cucumbers, the two cups 
of liquor, a dash of nutmeg and pepper 
and salt to season. Heat, stir in three 
cupfuls of rich miik and cook slowly 
until creamy. Just before serving stir 
in a teaspoonful of minced parsley. 

+ * * 


Baked Cucumbers:—Wipe six large 
cucumbers and split them lengthwise. 
Remove centers and put in chopping 
bowl with one firm tomato, half a green 
pepper, and a slice of onion. Chop and 
drain, add two tablespoonfuls melted 
butter and the same of dry bread 
crumbs. Fill the halves of cucumbers 
with this mixture, dot with butter and 
bake an hour in moderate oven. 

* * * 


Stewed Cucumbers—Pare six medium 
sized cucumbers and cut in slices an inch 
thick. Heat two cupfuls chicken broth 
or soup stock and drop in the cucum- 
bers, cooking until tender but not soft. 
Blend two tablespoonfuls butter with 
two of carmeled flour. Remove the cu- 
cumbers to a hot dish, pour the butter 
and flour into the stock stirring as it 
thickens, Pour over the stewed cucum- 
bers and serve. An additional seasoning 
with a few drops of onion juice is liked 
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Service Department 
Help Us Find This Boy---““Divining Rods’’ No Good 


“| saw in the issue of August 8th “Who 
knows of this man?” and wonder if you 
could help me locate my son, Harvey P. 
Harrison. He was last seen in Coopers- 
town the evening of July 4th. He is 18 
years old, 6 feet, 3 inches tall, weighs 155 
pounds, brown hair, blue eyes, has a scar 
from a boil on back of left hand, left ankle 
is big and that leg badly scarred, wore a 
boy scout shirt, trousers and hat, brown 
oxfords, had pack on back containing yel- 
low slicker rain coat, was riding a Colum- 


bia bicycle. ' : 
If you can locate him will be more than 
thankful to you, as his mother is nearly 


wild. 
V. R. HARRISON 
Glen Avenue, 
Cooperstown, N. Y.” 
CASE like this always arouses our 
deepest sympathy. There is hardly 
anything in the world worse than the 
suspense of waiting for news from some 
loved one who has disappeared. It is 
bad enough when we have to be separat- 
ed from our children and our friends and 
know where they are; it is agony to be 
in constant suspense and doubt. There- 
fore. if there is any boy in your com- 
munity or county who answers this 
description we know that you will com- 
municate immediately with the parents 
themselves or with the Service Bureau 
o° AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, giving us 
all the facts. ; 

in addition to publishing this notice 
here, we have also communicated with 
the Bureau of Missing Persons in New 
York City and with a broadcasting sta- 
tion, asking them to send out a descrip- 

tion of the he 


Sign Your Letters 
\V/E have a letter signed A. B. and 


dated at Dover Plains, New York, 
asking us for a legal opinion on a prob- 
lem about a,joint deed. 

\Ve must repeat that we pay no attcn- 
tion to unsigned comntunicatiins. All 
letters are held strictly confidential. 
Names are not used in the paper; but 
don't expect us, or any other reliable 
publication, to do business in the dark— 
that is, with somebody who failed to 
to their letter. 


sign their name 


Beware of Home Work Schemes 
E are constantly answering letters 
from people asking about the re- 
liability of different schemes for home 
work. We have mentioned the subject 
several times in these columns, but the 
ietters keep coming. NINETY-NINE 
OUT OF ONE HUNDRED OF THE 
CONCERNS WITH HOME WORK 
SCHEMES ARE FRAUDULENT. 
We are sorry this is so, because we 
know there are thousands of farm 
women who want an opportunity to 
earn a few extra cents at home, no mat- 
ter how hard the work is—but the hard 
fact is that most of the so-called home 
work companies exist only to sell you 
some worthless machine or to sell you 
worthless supplies which you are sup- 
posed to make up at home and which 
they claim to take back,-paying you for 
your labor. After these companies have 
sold you the machine or the supplies, 


nothing more is heard from them. Ii 
you finish the home work and retug it 
to them, if you get any reply at all they 
will claim that you did not do the work 
right and therefore have no money com- 
ing. Their schemes are very enticing, 
their advertising matter is very promis- 
ing, but if. you invest you lose your 
money, in addition to being bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

Therefore, we must repeat that there 
is not much use of writing us about these 
home work companies, for we have ‘> 
make the same reply for all of them and 
that is LEAVE THEM ALONE. 





Rod: to Locate Minerals No 
Good 


WE have had several inquiries from 
our people, a:king for the ad- 
dresses of companies that sell sticks or 
rods which can be used in locating prec- 
ious metals, minerals, etc. We were 
sure that claims of companies who sold 
such instruments were fraudulent, but in 
order to have the facts we wrote to sev- 
eral sources of authority, including the 
3ureau of Mines of the United States 
Department of Commerce. In reply we 
received the following interesting Ietter 
from C. E. Julian, Chief of the Informa- 
tion Service of the Bureau of Mines, 
which explains the whole situation: 


“This office has received many in- 
quiries regarding divining rods, mineral 
rods, etc., with reference to their adapt- 
ability for locating buried treasure, gold 
and silver ores, petroleum, etc. ou 
are advised that the extravagant claims 
put forth by people who sell such con- 
trivances have never been substantiated. 

The United States Geological Survey 
has prepared a summary of information 
regarding the divining rod, and that 
organization is being asked to send you 
a copy of this paper. 

Special instruments, such as the dip 
needie, the magnetometer, and the dial 
compass, have been successfully used in 
Prospecting for magnetic iron ores in 
this and other countries. Such instru- 
ments are not useful in prospecting for 
precious metals or ores that have no 
magnetic effect. The manufacturers 
from whom a dipping needie can be pur- 
chased inciude Queen & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Keufel & Esser Co., New York 
City; E. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, New 
York; Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, New York, and the Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 
York, and Washington, D. C 

A working knowledge of geology and 
of the conditions under which ores are 
likely to occur is of the utmost value in 
Prospecting for minerals. The question 
of locating buried treasure, however, is 
one on which it Is impossible to give 
helpful advice of any kind.” 


Must Pay Inheritance Taxes 


1! noticed in your reply the question 
of J. W. B. of Ohio that you say all states 
assess inheritance taxes. Would this apply 
where a wife wills her property to her hus- 
band? Also, about what is the usual cost 
of ha ing a will proven? Would it not be 
better to have ~ joint deed made, so that 
the one who outlived the other would hold 
the property?! Would the fact thai the 
husband was from a. foreign country and 
had never been naturalized make any dif- 
ference in regard to his holding property, 
if willed or deeded to him?—S. D., New 
York. 2 — 

It is our opinion that a joint deed will 
not help a great deal in avoiding inherit- 


ance taxes. The State of New York 
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Casty—Finnigan’s drunk an’ singin’ “God seve th’ king.” 
Th’ lobshter’s had learnin’s toward royalty iver since he 


had a gold CROWN put in his tooth—Jupee. 
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assesses an inheritance tax upon the sur- 
vivor under a joint tenancy. 

As to proving a will, the cost is not very 
great. Twenty dollars would probably be 
a good average, not including attorney’s 
fees. 

The fact that a party is from a foreign 
country has no effect upon such party’s 
holding of real property. The only time 
a question could arise out of the fact of 
an owner being an alien is during a period 
of war with the alien country. At such 
time it might be confiscated. 


From the Air Above to the 
To the Earths’ Center 


In the year 1915 we bought afarm near 
Troutville, C’l’f Co. Sa. It lies in two 
townships, 58! acres in Beli Township, 
valuation $500; and 71% acres in Brady 
Township, valuation $1500. As the vears 
passed the taxes cot higher nd higher. 
Finally | asked the tax assessor why our 
taxes, in contrast to our neighbors who 
had the same ground, were sc igh. He 
said that although | had only bought the 
surface of the farm | was paying taxes fr 
surface and mineral. in 1923 1! wrote to 
one of the heirs who owns the mineral a’ ' 
told him *hat | wanted him to retura all 
that they had defrauded us. In reply he 
wrote that | was to send him the state- 
ments we .aid for th mineral... How are 
we to know how much ey are to return 
to us, when the surface and min -al we 
valued and paid together? 

We have been a subscriber to the Amer- 
Ican Agriculturist for many years and 1} 
would be much obliged if ycu would reply 
soon.—N. B., Pennsylvania. 


This tax problem is very interesting, 
and our advice concerning it is as follows: 
Ordinarily the owner of surface soil owns 
to the heavens above and to the center of 
the earth beneath. But in communities 
where vast quantities of mineral lie beneath 
the surface, the custom has grown up of 
separating surface from mineral, and sell- 
ing each separately. 

It is our opinion that the taxes should 
therefore, be apportioned between each 
owner. However, the assessors may refuse 
to consider anything but the surface, and 
hold the surface owner liable for all- taxes. 
In this—event, the surface owner can sue 
the mineral owner for contribution, and 
there will be no difficulty in recovering the 
taxes paid. A local attorney, however, 
should be consulted for help in this matter. 


Farmers and Compensation 
Insurance 


| have a Ginseng garden and | have to 
hire more or less help. ts it lawful for me 
to hire men to work on the fence around 
it and put on the top, etc., without having 
the men insured, or would |! have to hav2 
them insured? If you can send me any 
Information in regard to these questions 
1 will appreciate it very much.—H. R. H., 
New York. 


It is our opinion that farm laborers do 
not come within the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Law. Hence, if you hire the men as 
farin laborers and put them to work on 
the fence, you will need no insurance. 





Check Was Acceptable 


I am in receipt of your letter and 
would say I thank you very much for 
your kind services to me in having your 
representative call on me when he did, 
as your check for thirty dollars was very 
acceptable to me. I am thankful for 
same. I cannot speak too well cf your 
paper and what you do in helping other 
people get what belongs to them. I 
have been a reader of American Agri- 
culturist for quite a number of years and 
I have seen what it has been worth to 
others. Wishing you all the good suc- 
cess in the future, I am, J. H. S., Madi- 
son Co., N. Y. 

* 6? 

Wish to thank you for collecting the 
price of two crates of eggs ($18.16) and 
protest money from the Nonpareil Public 
Market, which I am sure we never would 
have received but for your efforts. We 
remain very gratefully.—S. H. McGraw, 
New York. 
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This Big 
Franklin 
Paint Book 


Buy Direct from FACTORY 
SAVE $1.00 PER GALLON 


NOW-—the biggest “’Direct-to-User’’ Paint factory 
in the world offers you the LOWEST PRICES and 
easy credit terms on Paints, Varnishes, Enamels 
and Stains. When you buy FRANKLIN PAINT 

NTEED quality at creo. 





of time to your bill. t bay ton 
— until you get our be FREE Led Book quoting low. 
ces payment plan. 
FREE Part “i 


The Franklin Paint Com any 
8095 Franklin Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES | 
TIMES SQUARE, Just off Breadway at 109-113 West 
45th Street, NEW YORK ' 


Much Favored by Women Traveling without 
Escort 

An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes to all subways, “‘L”’ roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 
Send for booklet 





5 minutes | 
\ 
W. JOHNSON QUINN | 




















After high cost of fitting ground 
and planting high priced seed you 
can’t afford to lose a single 
Bean. Do not be tempted to 
purchase an imitation, but buy 
the genuine 


-BEAN 
MVESTERS 


that have lead all competitors for, 
50 years. Ask your dealer or writ 


Le Roy Plow Company, Le Roy, N.Y; 











WITTE ENGINE WOPre 
1808 Witte Beilding ~ 7 KANSAS CITY, m@, 
1808 Empire Building - PITTSBURGH, PA, 








Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 


Keep Trespassers Off 


These signs are printed on ex- 
tra heavy linen. We have had 
these new signs made up of extra 
heavy material because severe 
storms will tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
laws of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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At the Larro mill we overcome these varia- 
tions by a series of exclusive blending oper- 
ations, whereby hundreds of carloads of 
the same ingredient are thoroughly mixed 
and brought to a fixed standard of 
quality before being used in the finished 


Producing a dairy ration of unvarying 
high quality is more than a matter of 
mixing together a lot of feeding stuffs. 


Any dairyman can buy the ingredients of 
Larro in the open market. He may even 
mix them in the same proportions as in 





Larro. But the finished product would 
not be Larro. 


To insure uniformly high quality, every 
carload of ingredients received at the Larro 
mil] is analyzed and tested by trained 
chemists. If it doesn’t measure up toa 
certain standard, it is not used in Larro. 


These tests, made in our own laboratory, 
show that notwo lots of the same ingred- 
ient are ever alike, even though they may 
look alike. In the table below is the story 
told by the analysis reports of different 
lots of each of the six Larro ingredients. 


If we were to use these ingredients just 
as they come from the cars, every mixing 
of Larro would be different. One lot would 
be rich in protein and fat. Another would 
lack these essential food elements and con- 
tain an over-supply of fibre and moisture. 


product. 


Automatic machines, accurate to the frac- 
tion of an ounce, weigh these standardized 
ingredients into the mixture. And of 
course Larro passes over a powerful 
electric magnet which removes all danger- 
ous metallic substances. 


Only because we have such manufactur- 
ing facilities and such high manufacturing 
standards can we assure you that every 
sack of Larro is identical with every other 
sack, regardless of when or where you 
buy it. 


The name Larro on a sack of dairy feed 
is our pledge that it contains a ration of 
unchanging high quality—one that can be 
depended upon to produce milk in profit- 
able quantities, week after week, year in 
and year out. 


Table Showing Variation in Composition of Feed Stuffs 





Moisture Content 
5% to 18% 
9% to 14% 

10% to 15% 


Fibre Content 
17% to 21% 
744% to 916% 
8% to 12% 


Fat Content 
16% to 1‘ i" 
3% to 6% 
3% to 5% 


Protein Content 
Dried Beet Pulp 8% to 10% 
Middlings 13°) to 18% 
Bran 12% to 16144% 
Gluten Feed 21% to 30% 1% to 344% 5% to 9% 8% to 15% 
Cottonseed Meal 41% to 50% 4% to 9% 6% to94% 7% to 10% 
O. P. Linseed Oil Meal 31°% to 40% 5%) to 10% ( ( 10% 





Ask the nearest dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE SAFE RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 





{1 grown with the passing mo- into the easy going of the open river. shore when we started; do you suppose 
dying With legs awash in the slop picked up that there were only two there?” 

tter of seconds and they would in the rapids, panting, spent, the two men “Onlee two, I t'ink. Dey wait for us 

big chute ahead; beyond this, the smiled into each other’s drawn faces. to come een. W’en I hit dat one, de odder 

the whirling water. Once in the “We licked ‘em both, Laflamme and the get scare. He not know ‘bout dat shell. 
Frying Pan!” gasped Steele. Dat ees w’y he miss.” . t 

“Good job, dat!” grunted the Ojibway, ~ That was good shooting, saves ren 
- J proudly, between breaths. “Dey say we fired so quickly, you couldn to have seen 
tar outboard, with bowed back, fought jie—w'en we tell dem—at Nepigon. Now the sights—and een’ only shell. 

: of the boat inshore as it plunged we cum back—an’ get de Windigo!” Wal, we drop down piece, get de water 
<¢ the chute; then, as it shot with “And Laflamme ” out, and patch her up. I got two bad 
a ; leaks under me.” 

“W e get heem anyway “Suppose that Indian follows down the 
nches w ant vict mebbe. ee : .,. gorge, he'll get a pot shot at us if we go 
Wists o loam the. Petechaee bit ‘Thought you said it couldn’t be run? adhere fanal” 
vavered, caught in the lip of the eddy; “Wal, I look her ovair one tam, and I David laughed loudly. “W’en he see 
but held by the lunging blades, sheered t'ink eef you keep lef’ side ov dat eddy, us head for de Fryin’ Pan, he say: ‘Bo-jo! 

ff, was free, and shot on; then, charging You can run ect.” Dere go two dead men!’ He weel not fol- 

rough a stretch of broken water, rode “We beat it, but I thought it had us when low.” 
“boilers” below the last pitch and out we struck it. I heard one shot from the 


»f the eddy, the canoe would up-end 
» down—into the maw of the vortex. 


m braced knees the bow-man, lean- 


current for the pool below, two mad- a i 
ae , ; 3 de Windigo 
1 battled with their blades for the inches oM 


vhich meant victory or 


the pool > 


(To be continued) 
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